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Quantity Standards and Controls 
Applicable to Personnel Work Too 


HE primary aim of personnel adminis- 
“Bieiia is to insure that the human re- 
sources of the corporation are maintained 
according to the needs, and within the ex- 
pressed objectives, of the corporation. These 
objectives imply the effective moulding of 
human resources, the attainment of maxi- 
mum individual development, and the main- 
tenance of desirable work relationships be- 
tween employees as well as employer to 
employee. 

Management is often defined as getting 
results through people. Without results, 
all other qualifications are useless. To 
achieve good results, the manager must 
learn how to work with people and, more 
important, he must know how to direct the 
work. Thus, it is the function of every 
manager, from president to foreman, to 
make sure that whatever is accomplished 
will be that which is intended. Therefore, 
management control implies the existence 
of goals and plans. 

No manager can control who has not 
planned. There is no means by which a 
manager can make sure that his subor- 
dinates are operating in the manner desired, 
to accomplish the action wished, without 
having established a plan, no matter how 
vague this plan might be or for how brief 
a period. Naturally, the more complete 
plans are, and the longer the time period for 
which they are made, the more complete 
managerial control can be. 

It is often overlooked that control is a 
function of every manager. So much empha- 


By Gorpon T. SHAHIN 
Management Engineer 
Bell Aircraft Corporation, Buffalo 





Managers set up standards for volume 
of work to be turned out in other de- 
partments; why not in the personnel 
section too? The author proposes study 
of the various personnel functions, and 
the establishment of quantitative goals 
for several of them. Without realistic 
goals, he asks, how can the personnel 
manager really plan and manage? Your 
opinion on this whole matter is in- 
vited. 





sis is placed on top-management control 
that the impression is given that little con- 
trol is needed at the lower levels. Although 
the control function will vary among man- 
agers, due to rank and delegated authority, 
it remains a fact that control is a major 
managerial function at every level. 


Controt REQUIREMENTS AND MgTHODs 


Certain requirements must be estab- 
lished before controls can be effective. Con- 
trols must be tailored to the nature of the 
activity, be flexible and economical, report 
deviations quickly, reflect the organiza- 
tion, be understandable and insure cor- 
rective action. The use of controls involves 
establishment of standards or goals, com- 
parison of performance with the standards, 
and correction of deviations reported. One 
of the most prominent control devices is 
the budget. Managers are constantly ex- 
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posed to it. However, budgeting is not the 
only device for accomplishing control. 
Consider the case of Mary Allen, re- 
ported in AMA's Supervisory Management. 
Mary was supervisor of a typing poo! where 
the production goal was unknown. On 
Mondays, Tuesdays and Wednesdays the 
work load was light. The pressure started 
Thursday mornings, and frequently Mary 
and several typists worked overtime on 
Fridays. ‘‘Plan?’’ said Mary. “‘How can I 
plan? Let the people who send down those 
rush orders do some planning!’’ Neverthe- 
less, she did take time over a period of sev- 
eral weeks to total the output of her depart- 
ment and analyze what they were doing. 


CoNnTROL ACHIEVED BY PLANNING 


She found that even at the end of the 
week, with rush orders piling up, a certain 
amount of routine, non-rush typing was 
still being done. This was work that could 
have been assigned earlier in the week, or 
could have been held over until the begin- 
ning of the following week. Mary con- 
ferred with her boss, and he discussed the 
situation at a staff meeting. As a result, she 
was allowed to arrange a schedule whereby 
routine typing jobs were handled on the 
first three days of each week so that the 
staff was free to do rush jobs on Thursdays 
and Fridays. 

Incidentally, as a result of the discus- 
sion, other supervisors woke up and did 
some planning on their own. The number of 
“‘rush’’ orders decreased and the work lev- 
eled out to manageable proportions. 

Personnel administration is an area in 
which it is said: ‘‘Our work is different. We 
can’t set goals."’ In reality, personnel ad- 
ministration in general presents a problem 
not much different, though greater, than 
Mary’s. Let us examine the functions and 
activities of personnel administration and 
see what standards can be established for 
evaluating it. 

Employment—The employment function 
includes procurement of all employees, 


skilled and unskilled, maintenance of a 
labor reserve and constant watch of ex- 
ternal labor market conditions. 


Wuat EMPLOYMENT INVOLVES 


Employment always involves inter- 
viewing potential employees. The average 
amount of time spent per interview can be 
established. Granted, more than one time- 
value may have to be established, since 
interrogation of a professional usually is 
much more detailed than that of a factory 
worker. With this data, interviewing rates 
or capacity can be established and used as 
a standard to compare actual interviewing 
activity. 

Another way might be to establish the 
requirement that no more than, for ex- 
ample, four persons would be interviewed 
for each job-opening in the shop, and per- 
haps six persons for technical or profes- 
sional positions. Again, interviewing ca- 
pacity can be established as the standard 
goal. 

Wage and Salary Administration—This 
function usually includes formulation of 
wage and salary plans, periodic review of 
each employee's earnings, and recommenda- 
tions to management relative to company 
policies based on cost of living and com- 
munity wage studies. It also includes or- 
ganization analyses to insure that employ- 
ees are performing the jobs which their 
classification specifically defines. 

In accomplishing organizational analy- 
sis, a goal can be established for the num- 
ber of jobs and positions audited per time 
period. For periodic review of each em- 
ployee's earnings, the number of employees 
reviewed per time period can be set as the 
goal. 

Job evaluation—The job evaluation 
function always includes analysis of all 
jobs, and the writing of job descriptions 
and job specifications for each job or posi- 
tion. It also includes the establishment of 
job classifications and wage brackets based 
on an evaluation of each job Job evalua- 
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tion should make wage surveys to analyze 
community rates and keep wages and sal- 
aries in line. 


How Mucxu Work 1n Wuat TIME? 


Constant review of existing job speci- 
fications and ratings allows for numerous 
goals, such as a review of the entire cor- 
poration within a certain time period, 
within which each division would be sched- 
uled. Also, the number of specifications to 
be reviewed per day would be used as a daily 
standard within the review program. For 
new job specifications and ratings, the 
number of job descriptions, job specifica- 
tions and jobs rated are all subject to goals 
and standards. 

Personnel Records—This function in- 
cludes the maintenance of all major per- 
sonnel records, periodic checks of all records 
for promotions, wage increases, transfers, 
special training and counseling, statistical 
research of all personnel data to provide 
trends or action to be taken. This function 
also includes compilation of special reports 
for executives and supervisors. 

All of the forms or records completed 
and /or filed are subject to establishment of 
goals and standards. Each personnel de- 
partment has a ‘‘sign up’’ procedure, and 
in this procedure there are a certain number 
of forms which must be prepared and ex- 
planations provided the new employee. 
After sign-up of the new employee, there 
may be other record preparation in which a 
certain number of additional records are 
completed. At this point some of these rec- 
ords are filed and other records are for- 
warded to certain organizational segments 
which must be informed of the new em- 
ployee. 


ANALYZING THE SiGN-Up Jos 


Typical standards or goals would be 
sign-up capacity per day per records clerk, 
record preparation capacity per day per 
clerk typist, and record filing capacity per 


day per file clerk. Balancing these stand- 
ards gives a measure of time required to 
handle all personnel records for one em- 
ployee, as well as the daily processing 
capacity of the personnel records staff. 
There are other forms normally stored in 
personnel folders such as transfer notices, 
etc., and the filing capacity for these forms 
can be established. Also, in this category 
are the special reports and statistical re- 
search studies. 

Placement—This function includes the 
assignment of new employees, based on 
qualifications and tests, in specific jobs or 
positions. It also includes establishment of 
lines of promotion, establishment of poli- 
cies regarding transfers and discharges, and 
accomplishes demotions and voluntary sep- 
arations. 

The assignment of new employees to 
specific jobs and positions, and the transfer 
of current employees to new jobs better 
suited to their qualifications, are both sub- 
ject to standards which would include, for 
example, the number of employees processed 
per day per placement advisor. The process- 
ing of discharges and separations is also 
subject to standards. This data would es- 
tablish the placement section capacity as 
the goal to be maintained. 

Training—This includes the formula- 
tion and direction of all training programs, 
including the training of new and present 
employees, supervisors and executives. The 
function reaches beyond the corporation in 
cooperation with schools, colleges and vo- 
cational training enterprises, both private 
and public. 

Training is not subject to as rigid a pro- 
gram as the activities discussed previously. 
Nevertheless, it does have specific goals. It 
must develop a successor to each supervisor, 
teach the workers in a department every 
task in that department, and insure that 
new policies or changes in policy effectively 
reach all workers within a certain period of 
time, or conduct a specified number of 
courses each year. 
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Labor Relations—This function  in- 
volves administration of the contract. It 
should assist in negotiating the contract 
and strengthening union-management col- 
laboration in serving the objectives of the 
corporation. 


EstaBLisH GRIEVANCE GOALS 


The administration of the contract is 
more commonly known as the grievance 
procedure, since grievances are both oral 
or written. True, there are other items 
such as contract interpretation, but these 
can all fall into the category of oral griev- 
ances, since inquiries, if not answered to the 
satisfaction of the originator, usually are 
submitted as written grievances. A goal to 
reduce the number of grievances to a reason- 
able level, recognizing the momentary 
labor-management relationships, would 
give a standard for comparison of the 
service rendered. The grievance capacity 
per labor relations advisor would give the 
supervision of labor relations a basis for 
assigning the advisors to specific locations 
in the corporation. 

Medical—This function includes initial 
and periodic physical examinations, first 
aid to the injured, medical treatment for 
minor illnesses, sanitation as regards health, 
health education and cooperation with local 
health authorities. 





A Word to Officers of Regional Personnel 
Associations 


Your main Association aim, aside from good fel- 
lowship, is to help members on their jobs, by giving 
them an opportunity to exchange ideas, share expe- 
riences, hear able speakers, discuss matters of mutual 
business interest. 

The aim of Personnel Journal could be expressed 
in almost the same words. 

Right now we are making a most attractive get- 
acquainted offer to new subscribers—5 months for 
$2. If you should have an opportunity to mention 
this to your members (or any of them) it will be 
greatly appreciated. 


PERSONNEL JOURNAL, 
BOX 239, 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


The amount of time to complete a 
physical, and the number of first aid treat- 
ments per day are both useful standards for 
the medical supervisor. With a given num- 
ber of technicians and nurses, the capacity 
of the medical staff and services can be 
established. 

Safety—This includes safety education, 
studies of accident causes, safety inspec- 
tions, guidance of safety committees, formu- 
lation of safe-practice rules, promotion of 
safety contests, fire protection and guard 
service. 

Safety is another activity similar to 
training. The ultimate achievement of any 
safety supervisor is to eliminate injuries. 
The reduction of injuries within a short 
time would be gratifying to a safety super- 
visor. Constant analysis of injuries can also 
point out goals. A certain time of day, a 
certain Operation, a certain work area would 
be typical focal points to attack. 


Arter Jos Stupies, Usk Controts 


Once the goals are established, the 
manager must continually plan how he will 


achieve those goals, organize the activity, 
fix responsibility, 


review the results and 
make corrections. This requires constant 
effort on the supervisor's part, otherwise 
he will struggle along doing the best he 
can with no basis for planning or control. 

For example, if a 5% reduction in the 
personnel budget is instituted, how can an 
equitable reduction be made without a 
basis for planning and controlling? How 
can a supervisor defend his budget without 
knowing his work load? Does he really 
know whether or not work assignments 
are equitable, or whether his employees’ 
work is satisfactory? 

The same competitive pressures that 
have changed methods of top management 
are now making the need apparent at all 
levels. By knowing what each activity is 
doing and where it is going, you have a 
dynamic self-evaluation of the quantitative 
aspects of personnel administration. 





Psychology of the Interview 


OMMUNICATION plays an important role 
C in all business and professional rela- 
tionships. Difficulties in communication oc- 
cur for a variety of reasons. Failure to take 
adequate time and give adequate thought 
to the purpose of the interview may cause 
trouble; or there may be inadequate defini- 
tion of the role played by the participants. 
Perhaps the most frequent problem is the 
lack of technical facility in conducting the 
interview. 

Admittedly, medical interviews are dif- 
ferent from those in business. However, 
some of the lessons painfully learned by 
the medical interviewer apply in the busi- 
ness world. This paper is an attempt to 
express some thoughts derived from medi- 
cal psychology in a way which may be 
helpful to others interested in general in- 
terviewing. 

In an interview, Communication occurs 
in various ways—verbal, extra-verbal, and 
non-verbal. By extra-verbal I mean the con- 
veying of feeling and meaning by the tone 
of voice, and the manner and feeling in 
which statements are made or questions 
asked. By non-verbal I mean the expression 
of feelings in “body language’’—a jerk of a 
shoulder, a raising of an eyebrow, the 
spread of an outstretched hand, a shift in 
the chair. 

It is difficult or impossible to be sensi- 
tive to this non-verbal communication if 
the interviewer's eyes are focused on his 
note pad. Prolific note-taking also distracts 


This is an abbreviation of a talk before the Women's Per- 
sonnel Group of Philadelphia. 


By Rosert L. Leorotp, M.D. 


Department of Psychiatry, Graduate School 
of Medicine, and Graduate Hospital, 


University of Pennsylvania 





The big thing in every type of interview 
is to let the other fellow do most of the 
talking. Let the interviewer be mind- 
ful of his own complex motivations as 
well as the other's. Of four sorts of 
interviews, the author calls the counsel- 
ing kind most ‘‘dangerous’’ to the in- 
terviewer; the exit kind most unpleas- 
ant. He deals with employment and 
promotion interviews too. 





from the spontaneity of the interview. It 
has been my experience that it is often in- 
terpreted by the other person as inattention. 
In addition, the other may feel that the 
notes are being recorded for posterity, mak- 
ing him more guarded in what he says. 

It must always be kept in mind that 
both the interviewer and the interviewee 
have complex hidden motivations concern- 
ing the interview, as well as the more ob- 
vious and realistic ones. For example, the 
interviewer may be interested in demon- 
strating his own power over another or, on 
the other hand, he may have the desire to 
be overly pleasant and have the other as a 
friend. In either case, he will establish an 
unrealistic relationship and the other per- 
son will have difficulty in presenting a true 
picture of himself. Rather, he will, in most 
circumstances, try to fit his own presenta- 
tion to that which fills the needs apparent 
in the interviewer. 

The opening part of the interview will 
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be facilitated if the interviewer asks simple 
open-end questions and permits the other 
to talk about himself. By open-end ques- 
tions are meant those which will not de- 
mand a yes or mo answer. Questions such as 
‘Tell me something about yourself,’’ or 
“Tell me about your last job,’ permit 
communication concerning the personality 
of the interviewee. In such a situation, he is 
permitted to talk freely about whatever is 
uppermost in his mind. A closed question 
such as “Did you have to leave the XYZ 
company?’ not only has the disadvantage 
that it can be answered by a yes or no, but 
is even more distressing in that it may be 
interpreted as a hostile attack. 


Atways Keep Purposze in MInpD 


It is imperative that the reason for the 
interview be kept in mind. The purpose of 
most interviews is to learn something about 
the person being interviewed, rather than 
how good an interviewer is. Obviously, if 
he spends the interview time talking about 
himself, he will learn very little. 

Toward the end of the interview, it 
may be necessary to get background in- 
formation. Often much of this information 
can be gathered in advance by a pre-inter- 
view questionnaire. If this is not possible, 
then the last part of an interview may be 
saved for the gathering of this factual data. 

Inasmuch as various kinds of interview- 
ing present different practical problems, it is 
relevant to discuss some of the more com- 
mon types briefly. 


Counseling interviews 


Counseling is an unfortunate word be- 
cause it appears to signify that one person 
is telling another what to do. Yet, nothing 
should be further from the purpose of any 
interview. The aim of the counseling inter- 
view is to make the other individual aware 
of aspects of his own problem that he may 
not have seen or recognized. The counselor 
does this by giving the person seeking help 
a friendly but neutral sounding board for 
his own ideas and feelings. 


The pitfall into which the counselor 
may fall is to say to the other person, ‘‘If I 
were you I would do this.’’ The counselor 
will never be the other person and cannot 
be an oracle. The focus of the interview 
must rather be, ‘‘What is your problem, 
what are your needs, and what do you need 
to do.”’ 

In the counseling interview, the chief 
role of the interviewer is that of careful and 
understanding listening. Open-end ques- 
tions are asked not only to elicit further 
information, but to point out inter-connec- 
tions in the material that the person is dis- 
cussing. For example, if a man is describing 
certain domestic problems in relation to his 
wife, it may be pertinent to ask a question 
such as, ‘“‘What was the home like in 
which you were raised?’’ This helps the 
person to realize that there may be a con- 
nection in feeling between the home in 
which he was raised and the home which 
he and his wife have established. 


DANGERS IN COUNSELING 


A summary by the counselor toward 
the end of the interview of what has been 
said is often helpful in presenting to the 
other apparently contradictory statements 
reflecting confusion in his situation. At 
some point during the interview, it may 
be wise for the counselor to suggest that 
the other discuss possible methods of solu- 
tion to the problem. 

The dangers of the counseling inter- 
view for the counselor are very great. By 
reason of his role, the counselor is likely’to 
feel rather powerful. Because of this, he is 
likely to communicate to the counselee the 
ways in which the counselor would solve 
the problem. While these might be em- 
inently satisfactory for the interviewer, 
they are not likely to be satisfactory for 
anyone else. 

Even more dangerous is the fact that 
the counselor may feel a kinship for the 
other, take his side, and by doing this, 
consciously or unconsciously, encourage in- 
appropriate behavior on his part. 
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Another common occurrence is that 
the counselee will come to the interview 
feeling guilty, and will unwittingly try to 
get the interviewer to punish him for his 
phantasied guilt. If the interviewer falls 
into this trap, he will administer verbal 
admonitions and may even raise the possi- 
bility of invoking some form of punishment. 


ONLY THE TRAINED SHOULD COUNSEL 


Because of the complexity of human 
behavior, there is always a very real danger 
that the counselor will get emotionally in- 
volved with the other, to the benefit of 
neither. Counseling interviews, accord- 
ingly, should not be attempted by those 
without special training. When other inter- 
views turn into counseling interviews, as 
sometimes occurs, the only rule can be for 
the interviewer to keep his eyes open and 
his mouth shut. 


Employment interviews 


Employment interviews are more re- 
stricted in purpose than those of counseling. 
Prior to the interview, the counselor should 
know the nature of the job for which he is 
interviewing applicants. He should know 
the amount of physical work involved and, 
in addition, considerable about the emo- 
tional climate of the job—the demands and 
pitfalls of the personality relationships in- 
volved. 

The interviewer must know whether 
the group with whom the prospective em- 
ployee will work is a warm, united group 
or is a rather cold, individually-centered 
one. He must know whether each indi- 
vidual is expected to be self-directed or 
whether the individual will be told what 
to do by a strong supervisor. The inter- 
viewer will then need to find out from the 
applicant not only whether the applicant 
has the necessary technical requirements 
but, equally important, something about 
the kind of individual the applicant is. In 
this way, he can determine whether or not 
the kind of personality which is presented 


in the interview is the kind that will fit 
into the already existing group. 


CAN THE Man Work witH OTHERS? 


To this end, he will want:to learn 
whether the applicant is aggressive or 
passive, whether he takes direction well or 
badly, whether or not he is overly sensitive, 
or a fault-finder. It is essential to determine 
whether the applicant works better by him- 
self or in a team, and what kind of emo- 
tional needs he has that the job must fill. 
Only in this way can successful placement 
be made. 


Interview for promotion 


The requirements for the promotional 
interview are difficult, since this interview 
falls mid-way between the employment 
and counseling interview. It can be as- 
sumed at a promotion interview that it has 
already been determined that the candidate 
possesses sufficient technical merits to do 
the more complex job for which he is being 
considered. Therefore, the interview must 
concern itself, in great measure, with a 
consideration of the motivation of the in- 
dividual for advancement in his particular 
company. 


PREDICTING FuturE PERFORMA NCE 


This can be determined in several ways. 
As a prerequisite, the interviewer must 
know how, and for what reasons, the 
candidate attained the position which he 
now holds. Did he attain this by merit, by 
being submissive to the right authority, or 
by knowing the right people? These data 
can, in part, be determined from the inter- 
viewer's knowledge of company policy and 
in part from the candidate himself. If the 
interviewer knows the background leading 
to the present job and knows the motiva- 
tions for which the promotion is sought, 
he has a chance of predicting success or fail- 
ure in a new, more responsible, or more 
complex position. 
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Particular emphasis should be given to 
the relationship between this candidate and 
the other members of his group. Some peo- 
ple can function well as a part of a group 
but are unable to function well in super- 
visory capacities. Others function better 
alone. Any signs of over-aggressiveness, of 
the swallowing of tensions, or of panic in 
times of added responsibility, should be 
sought. 

In this particular interviewing situa- 
tion, major attention should be paid to the 
way in which the candidate relates to the 
interviewer. The interviewer should know 
whether the candidate is very anxious, 
overly ingratiating, or overly timid. An 
evaluation should be made as to whether 
the person is unrealistic in his demands on 
himself or whether he exaggerates his prom- 
ises to the interviewer about what he can 
accomplish in his next position. 

Concerning these matters, consultation 
with others with whom the applicant has 
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worked may be helpful. If such information 
has been gathered, the candidate should be 
told this. In all interviews, there can be no 
rule more paramount than that of complete 
honesty and candor. 


The exit interview 
This is the most unpleasant interview 
situation which the interviewer encounters. 


The departing employee can be expected to 


look upon the interviewer as a punishing 
parent who is doing his best to make him 
feel ashamed and guilty. The interviewer 
himself feels uncomfortable, and angry at 
being uncomfortable, and often feels he is 
being asked to carry out a punishing func- 
tion which is not really his duty. 


Don't Let Associates Down 

There is no really satisfactory way of 
conducting such an interview. It is essential 
that the interviewer be both kind and 
realistic about the difficulties which the 
person has. From experience this method 
seems to be the most helpful and the least 
anxiety-provoking. It is possible to be 
realistic and emotionally supporting while, 
at the same time, indicating that the work 
situation has been unsatisfactory. The in- 
terviewer should also indicate the ways in 
which parts of the poor experience can be 
used to the benefit of the other. 

The interviewer, in these cases, must be 
prepared for considerable anger to be di- 
rected at him by the departing person. He 
must realize that this hostility is directed 
at, rather than for, him; that is, that he is 
being made the target for feelings and 
situations for which he is really not re- 
sponsible. The interviewer must avoid pic- 
turing himself as the kind, giving person 
who wants to save the interviewee, and 
thereby make others in the company appear 
to be cruel and ungiving. This may or may 
not accomplish his primary aim of deflect- 
ing hostility from himself. But later 
it will make an interviewer feel guilty in 
his other roles with company personnel. 





Women Working — in the 1960s 


N THE past few years, phenomenal social 
L and economic changes have appeared on 
the horizon of American life which have 
profoundly influenced its course. During 
this time, new patterns have emerged for 
the American woman in marriage, working 
practices, and education. 

For instance, more women marry nowa- 
days and they marry earlier than in the 
past. Half are married before they are 21 
years of age and 93 per cent by the age of 35. 

As for employment, most girls expect 
to work from the time they leave school 
until they marry. Today, however, it is 
common for them to continue on after 
marriage as well, providing domestic re- 
sponsibilities do not interfere. Finally, 
when their children no longer need intensive 
care, they may return for their last and 
longest stage of employment. 

Women today are not filling a tem- 
porary place in the labor market or occupy- 
ing a stop-gap. They are a permanent and 
essential part of the American scene. One 
woman is employed for every two male 
workers. To remove women from the busi- 
ness world would result in the collapse of 
the entire structure. 

Modern women workers need not be 
resigned to low incomes and an undesirable 
status as were their counterparts in an 
earlier generation. They have become so- 
cially acceptable at all levels of life. Many 
from the middle- and upper-income groups 
enter the labor market, not from economic 
necessity, hut because they choose to do so. 

The erosion of the economic barriers to 
women's work began during the two world 


By AcNnes W. MitTcHELL 
U. S$. Government Economist 
Washington, D. C. 





What will be the composition of your 
workforce 10 years from now? This arti- 
cle—no flight into fancy but a solid 
projection of probabilities—may help 
you figure it out. Today about 35% of 
all U.S. females over 14 (20,000,000 
women in all) are employed on jobs. 
5,000,000 more (many over 45) are 
likely to be needed and hired by 1965. 
How will your personnel policies and 
practices be affected? 





wars. This tendency has been quickened by 
such developments as rising standards of 
living, technological change on the job 
entailing less physical effort, advances in 
the technology of housekeeping, the shrink- 
ing work day and work week, and the 
emergence of new and attractive occupa- 
tions. 

Today, over 20 million women are gain- 
fully employed in this country. About 35 per 
cent of all women 14 years of age and over 
are in the work force at any one time; but, 
in the course of a year, possibly nearer 50 
per cent are employed. This higher rate is 
caused by part-time workers—those in and 
out of the labor market. Some are employed 
for short periods, as for example, during 
the Christmas holidays or in some other 
seasonal work. Quite a number are occu- 
pied intermittently, relieving regular 
workers on week ends or during illness or 
vacation periods. In fact, the great majority 
of women are believed to have had job 
experience at some time during their lives. 
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It is predicted that 10 million more 
workers than we have today will be in the 
labor market in 1965—half of them women. 
We shall need many more because of the 
tremendous increase in the population. If 
the present birth rate continues, with over 
4 million babies born each year, we shall 
have expanded from a nation of 150 million 
in 1950 to one of more than 190 million in 
1965, according to the Bureau of the Census. 
As the increase from immigration is neg- 
ligible, practically all of these 40 million 
or more additional people will be children 
15 years of age or younger in 1965. 


More OtperR Women TO BE NEEDED 


What a great increase in demand for 
goods and services will ensue as a result of 
this amazing growth! And where shall we 
find the 5 million additional women 
workers needed by 1965, to do their part in 
supplying the requirements of this new 
segment of our population? 

Only a small increment is expected 
from younger women. Most of those in the 
25 tO 34-year age group are engrossed with 
child raising and homemaking. Even many 
of those under 25 are in the same category, 
so that an increase of less than two million 
younger workers is forecast by 1965. 

However, after 35 years of age, women 
begin to enter the labor market in larger 
numbers, many for the first time in their 
lives. A substantial expansion is also ex- 
pected from those 45 years of age and older. 
In 1890, women ot this age group accounted 
for only 15 per cent of all working women; 
in 1940, they comprised 22 per cent; and in 
1956, 37 per cent. If this trend continues, 
the 7 million women, 45 and over, presently 
in the work force, will be augmented by 
24 million more over the next 10 years. 

These mature women will be an indis- 
pensable part of the pool of workers in the 
future as they are today. Although they are 
to be found in virtually every kind of work, 
they tend to enter occupations which they 


are best able to fill. Those where age is no 
bar include librarians, teachers, dress- 
makers, saleswomen, food service workers, 
accountants, and supervisors. 


Most WomEeN REMAIN AT LowER LEVELS 


However, there will not necessarily be 
a large influx of these mature women into 
higher-level positions. Many do not want 
supervisory work or positions with heavy 
responsibility, because they are not inter- 
ested in giving such work the priority in 
their lives which it requires. The position 
is often considered to be secondary to home 
interests. Then too, male supervisors are 
frequently preferred by both men and 
women. 

Besides an increase in the average age 
of women workers, a change in marital 
status is also expected over the next few 
years. At present, about one-fourth of all 
women workers are single, one-half mar- 
ried women with husbands in the home, 
and the remaining one-fourth widowed, 
separated, or divorced. Included in the last 
fourth are wives of men in the armed forces, 
and those with husbands in institutions or 
employed at a distance from home. 

The proportion of employed single 
women remains surprisingly unchanged 
over the years. Three-fourths of all single 
women, 20 to 64 years of age, were working 
in 1940, and three-fourths were also em- 
ployed in 1956. However, in 1940, half of 
all women workers were single, while 
today, with the influx of married workers, 
only one-fourth are single. Three out of 
five unmarried women in the labor force 
today are over 30 years of age; they will 
probably remain single and work until they 
retire. Many of these older workers are in 
upper-level positions, such as managers, 
supervisors, business owners, foremen, 
skilled workers, and professionals. Because 
there are two million more women in the 
country than men, a small segment of 
women will probably remain unmarried. 

Of women in the widowed, separated, 
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and divorced category, three out of five of 
those from 20 to 64 years of age are em- 
ployed. Many have dependents to support, 
but others work to avert boredom. Two 
million of the seven million widows in the 
country are in the work force. However, 
about one-fourth of all widows are over 65 
years of age and not likely to be employed. 


INCREASE IN MARRIED’ WOMEN 


The most considerable increase in the 
labor force for women in the next Io to 15 
years is expected to come from married 
women, especially those whose family 
duties have become less time-consuming. 
The Bureau of the Census estimates that 
over 57 per cent of all female workers in 
1975 will be married women, many of 
them mature workers. With vastly more 
leisure than was possible 20 to 30 years 
ago, many of these older women are in- 
clined to use their free time for gainful 
employment. 

Because of the possibility of employ- 
ment later in life, thoughtful school girls 
today tend to choose an occupation with 
an eye fixed on the future. Many confer 
with their school counselors on the long- 
term trend of an occupation—whether it is 
likely to be in demand years later, if they 
should want to reenter the labor market 
after a lapse due to marriage. They also 
consider their training as an insurance in 
case they are unexpectedly thrown upon 
their own resources. 

The rise of automation in business in- 
troduces an element of uncertainty into the 
future of women workers. Employers have 
traditionally dismissed women rather than 
men during reductions in force. Will auto- 
mation cause any significant unemploy- 
ment for women? 

The new automatic machinery is being 
installed to perform semiskilled and routine 
work in offices and factories, where half of 
all employed women work. Some may ac- 
tually suffer personal hardship as semi- 
skilled positions are abolished. 


On the other hand, automation will 
have only a superficial effect on some occu- 
pations; as, for example, positions in the 
apparel industry, nursing, retail trade, 
teaching, and secretarial work. In addition, 
the burgeoning electronics industry is 
largely staffed by women. Then the possible 
reduction in hours of work throughout 
business and industry under the regime of 
automation will be a favorable development 
for women workers. 


AUTOMATION Won't Matter Mucnu 


No disastrous consequences are antici- 
pated, as automatic machinery will likely 
be introduced gradually. If the past is any 
criterion, production tends to increase 
when machinery supplants workers, and 
the displaced workers are eventually ab- 
sorbed into the work force. However, be- 
fore being rehired, they may need to be 
retrained or learn new skills. It is generally 
agreed that the average worker in the 
future will have more training than he has 
today. 

Another developing trend in the edu- 
cational field, which is gaining momentum 
daily, is the return of mature women to the 
classroom. Realizing that they will be in a 
more favorable position to obtain desirable 
work if they have recent training, some go 
to night school or attend classes during the 
day. In addition, correspondence courses, 
offered by a number of outstanding colleges 
throughout the country, permit the house- 
wife to add to her undergraduate credits 
without attending class. A limited number 
of these credits are accepted by most col- 
leges toward a baccalaureate degree. 

These adult students, often taking only 
one or two subjects at a time, enjoy the 
experience immensely. In one junior college, 
operated by an eastern state university, 4 
out of 5 students are housewives who plan 
to work sometime in the future. Even as 
far back as 1955, almost one-fifth of all 
women receiving a bachelor’s degree during 
the year were from 23 to 29 years of age 
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and nearly one-tenth were 30 years of age 
or more. 

However, the prediction for the 1960's 
which can be made with the utmost assur- 
ance is that the majority of women will be 
found in that largest of all women’s occu- 


pations, homemaking. In 1957, in the neigh- 
borhood of 60 per cent of all women over 14 
years of age were housewives. If the present 
tendency continues toward more and earlier 
marriages and larger families, no dearth of 
women in the home need be anticipated. 
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Feed Back Test Results Skillfully 


nce the employee is tested, in most 
O companies, he rarely learns more than 
the final results, that he “‘made it’’ or 
not—if even that in most instances. The 
cumulative inter-relationships, facets and 
ramifications of the test results are not 
passed on in an understandable and educa- 
tional way, except possibly in counseling 
and periodic performance-review situations. 

What companies fail to appreciate is 
that the appropriate feedback of test results 
is potentially one of the most effective ways 
to promote employee understanding. Each 
year more and more companies are using 
testing programs or instruments for exten- 
sive, intensive or screening purposes. They 
assess the potentialities, abilities, interests, 
personalities and intelligence of their pres- 
ent and prospective employees. But they 
don’t make full use of what they find. 

Test procedures and test-standards have 
been written, revised and implemented in 
an effort to make the tests objective, and to 
cloak testing in an aura of scientific ac- 
curacy and respectability. Tests are now 
used as a matter of course in pre-employ- 
ment screening, for placement of workers, 
for discovering latent or recently acquired 
skills for promotion and upgrading, for 
determining supervisory ability, in counsel- 
ing problem employees, and in many other 
ways. 

With the increasing use of tests a 
corresponding need and challenge has arisen. 
This need and challenge lies in the com- 
munication area—in the appropriate (not 
proper, for ‘‘proper’’ pertains to prescribed 
or mechanical or systematic procedures and 
methods) feedback of test results. 


By B. J. SperorF . 


Research Associate and Project Director 


Industrial Relations Center 
University of Chicago . 





When you test a person, for whatever 
purpose, go over the results with him 
in such a way as to help him under- 
stand and profit from what you learned. 
Otherwise you pass up the greatest po- 
tential value in testing. The author 
discusses six important points to keep 
in mind during the feedback process. 





Most companies fail to consider that 
the individual is interested and entitled to 
know how he fared—what his strengths 
and what his weaknesses are. After all, if 
the company squeezed the employee— 
figuratively like a sponge—in order to 
discover what he is like, the employee, in 
turn, deserves to know what the company 
thinks he is like. 

It should clearly be understood that 
management is not obliged to sit down with 
the employee and have a catharsis over the 
evaluation. Rather it should be viewed as 
a matter of human relations, a communica- 
tion opportunity for creating a better em- 
ployer-employee feeling, a means of de- 
veloping loyalty and identification, and a 
way of creating a permissive, democratic 
environment. 

Even in those more enlightened 
(pseudo) democratic, employee-relations- 
minded organizations where test results are 
fed back to employees, the sterile, per- 
functory way is the rule rather than the 
exception. Extreme care is used in scoring, 
graphing, and charting the scores and test 
data; yet a slip-shod feedback method is 
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employed in this highly delicate, sensitive, 
dynamic and vital situation. The employee 
is overwhelmed by a combination of 
gobbledegook, psychological or personnel 
jargon, pat-on-the-back and _ slap-in-the- 
face manner. He is ‘‘if-ed’’ and however-ed"’ 
to death with qualifications, hedging state- 
ments, and ambiguities. 


Give Him Patpasie Facts 


What does the employee know when 
he leaves the meeting? Nothing much, ex- 
cept that he’s got “‘it’’ or he hasn't. Has he 
obtained some insight into his abilities, 
potential, motivation, and the like? Has he 
come away from the meeting richer in self- 
understanding? 

To be sure, every employee should not 
be treated in an identical fashion; this is a 
well-known and established rule. And, 
nowhere is the need to practice and enforce 
this principle more important than in the 
feedback of test results. 

There are no inviolate human relations 
practices, no rigorous procedures, to follow 
in order to insure success in such a sensitive 
assignment as feeding back test data—par- 
ticularly if this information is of an un- 
favorable nature. However, a few guide- 
posts or benchmarks have been evolved 
—from trial and error experience for the 
most part—which point in the right 
direction. 

1. At the outset, assure the employee of 
the personal interest and care taken in 
scoring and interpreting all the test data; 
that both strengths and weaknesses ap- 
peared (as is the typical case); and that the 
purpose of the meeting is to assist both the 
individual and yourself to know each other 
better in the light of the ensuing discussion. 
Furthermore, it should be made abundantly 
clear that this is to be a discussion—a two- 
way street—not a lecture of mere presenta- 
tion of test results; that questions and 
interruptions are welcomed; that a give- 
and-take climate is aimed for. 

2. After the brief introductory remarks 
and when the ground rules have been 


explained and understood, ask the employee 
to give his general reactions, impressions, 
comments, criticisms, and suggestions with 
respect to any and all phases of the testing 
experience. Show interest and acceptance 
of his observations and evaluations, even 
though you may disagree, can defend 
yourself, can recite the facts, etc. Ask 
clarifying questions, reflect feelings rather 
than content, and generally create the kind 
of situation in which free expression and 
emotional catharsis is invited, tolerated, 
and accepted. Be non-directive. 


Let Hm Tet You Asout HimsgE.r 


Most often, during this reactional and 
evaluative period, the employee himself 
will provide you with ample evidence of his 
shortcomings, fears, hopes, and the like. An 
attentive ear should be cultivated in order to 
capture statements and expressions—ver- 
batim, if possible—because, by easy refer- 
ence to them, they can be used successfully 
in coaching and counseling during the 
feedback process. 

3. Regardless of the tenor or direction 
of the employee's appraisal of himself and 
the test situation, a prime and inviolate rule 
is initially to always point out the good or 
outstanding characteristics, qualities and 
traits which the test results indicate. Fur- 
thermore, if the evidence warrants it, the 
relationships, ramifications, and complexi- 
ties of the high points taken as an aggre- 
gate should be pointed out. 

Spell out—each case probably will 
require individual attention—the over-all 
implications, intent, significance, and pur- 
pose of these patent relationships, so that 
the employee fully grasps the import of 
your analysis as it relates to his present job 
situation and job future. And—always 
encourage questions and comments from 
the employee! 

4. Perhaps the most ticklish and diff- 
cult task in the feedback of test results is to 
ease into and make palatable the weaknesses 
or bad points. This job can be made an 
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immeasurably less distressing experience if, 
as indicated in step 2, the employee has 
already provided you with ample: evidence 
of his attitudes, foibles, and so on. 


Emptoy His Own Expressions 


By referring to specific expressions of 
content or feeling, the deficiencies can be 
examined in the light of the employee's 
own reactions, evaluative system, or ap- 
praisal of himself. The crux of the matter— 
as far as the psychological implications are 
concerned—tests in the personal awareness 
and acceptance by the employee of a short- 
coming being verified in an understanding, 
non-deprecating, permissive manner. 

If, however, you have no previous 
information or expressions tO go on, it is 
helpful to ease into his defects by adroitly 
asking questions. The aim is to elicit re- 
sponses that help to zero-in on the specific 
aspects of problems. For example, if the 
employee shows marked emotional insta- 
bility, instead of pointing this out to him 
(which he would most probably indig- 
nantly deny, thereby verifying your obser- 
vation) ask him a question or a series of 
questions. 

Depending upon the response, the 
intelligence revealed, his insight into the 
problem, etc., ask such questions as: ‘‘How 
do you tend to react under work pressure?"’ 
‘*What would you do if a guy called you a 
dirty name?"’ In short, by means of skillful 
questioning and listening you can get the 
employee to reveal his failings and weak- 
nesses and then proceed to examine them 
from that vantage point. 


Seek IMPROVEMENT WITHOUT DAMAGE 


5. After an airing or examination of 
the employee's weaknesses, highlight the 
meeting with a careful assessment of the 
strong points again. In addition, review the 
weak points but suggest remedial or 
corrective actions to insure improvement. 
After all, the central concern of a feedback 
is the self-corrective feature! 


6. Finally, encourage the employee to 
make the best use of his talents and over- 
come his inadequacies. Make it markedly 
clear you are available for future assistance 
and consultation, and will be glad to work 
with him in a planned program of self- 
development and self-understanding. 

These cardinal, yet elementary, steps 
provide a more sympathetic and dynamic 
way to deal with a potentially damaging 
and sensitive situation. They go a long way 
toward attenuating a traumatic experience 
—toward making the employee squarely 
face himself—by the creation of a permis- 
sive, tolerant and understanding climate. 
In that climate problems, defects, and 
inadequacies can be explored together for 
the benefit of employee and employer alike. 
Self-help, self-insight and self-improvement 
are stimulated without unduly hurting the 
employee. 





Tut ForEMAN AND MANAGEMENT CONTROLS. 
By Carter C. Higgins, president of Worcester 
Pressed Steel Company; eight pages in September 
Manage. From a talk to directors of the Na- 
tional Management Association and the NMA 
New England Area Council. A good statement 
of the foreman’s place “*. . . to effectively man- 
age the man hours, the machines and materials 
available to them to make products to specifica- 
tion on time and to do it with top efficiency. 
Of almost equal importance is to bring together 
the men he supervises into a smooth working, 
cooperative unit.’ This magazine is a pocket- 
size monthly at $5 a year; 333 West First Street, 
Dayton 2, Ohio. 





This item was ‘‘lifted’’ from the back-of- 
the-book section called ‘On Other Maga- 
zine Menus’’—see page 269 in this issue. 
This section has a double purpose; to call 
your attention to articles you may want to 
look up, and to tell you about the existence 
of some publications which may have es- 
caped your notice. Short items about what 
you ve read will be welcomed. 





To Get and Keep Skilled Workers 


HERE has been a lot of talk lately about 
pe problem—How to ensure a supply of 
competent skilled workers—engineers, tech- 
nicians, skilled tradesmen of all kinds. The 
solution that most companies seem to have 
adopted is the two-column ad in the New 
York Times saying, “We need... .”’ 

So what? So do all the other companies 
who fill up the other five pages with similar 
ads. Everybody needs. This is not to say 
that these companies have not thought up 
other ways to solve the problem, but they 
have kept any good ideas pretty well to 
themselves, because there is not much 
exciting news on the subject making the 
rounds. Yet this certainly is a problem that 
must yield to thought, just as others do. 
The trouble seems to be that most com- 
panies have sought to solve the problem 
largely by improving their recruiting meth- 
ods. This is certainly important, but it is 
only part of what is needed. 

The problem must be clarified: do 
you have immediate needs, needs that are 
just around the corner, and needs that will 
take shape in several years? When viewed 
in this light, solutions suggest themselves 
in three directions. 

The first consideration, if you have a 
shortage, is to keep the skilled people you 
now employ. Oddly enough, companies do 
not seem to tackle this problem first. Are 
any of your people leaving for jobs else- 
where? Why? What must be done to keep 
them? Obviously there is not much point in 
getting good people to work for you if they 
will not stay long enough to make a contri- 
bution. 
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Continual recruiting through adver- 
tising for professional and technical 
people is not good enough. The author 
suggests (a) more attention to keeping 
the people you have, (b) inviting them 
to come back again after they quit, (c) 
getting employees to sell the company to 
their friends, and (d) helping young 
fellows get the training they want and 
you need. If you were brainstorming the 
problem, what other answers would you 
come up with? 





Why not encourage your people to talk 
over their job ambitions with their supe- 
riors? Lead your people to realize that the 
grass is not always greener on the other 
side of the fence. If they are offered a job, 
let them talk it over with you before they 
accept it. Perhaps you can make concessions 
that will enable them to stay with you. 

Employees make a lot of job changes 
that do not really advance them. They move 
for all kinds of reasons, and often they are 
sorry a few months after. If only they could 
have talked it all over with the boss before 
making the decision. But there seems to be 
some rule that we must never talk over our 
prospects and plans and hopes with our 
employer. We just take the other job and 
then tell him we quit—giving a lot of good 
reasons about the welfare of the family and 
professional advancement. 

Find out why people leave and do 
something about it. Look to the obvious 
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things first—pay scales, fringe benefits, 
working conditions. But don't just stop 
there. People work where they do for all 
kinds of reasons. Turn loose a little creative 
imagination on the problem. 


Do ProrgssionaLs Feet Ciocx-Bounpb? 


Perhaps we are too clock-bound in our 
ideas of a working day. We think that so 
long as a man is in his place of work at eight 
in the morning and is still there by five in 
the evening he has done a day's work. 
Maybe we ought to give some people, 
especially those on whom we depend for 
ideas or other rare skills, an opportunity to 
work in accordance with their energy pat- 
terns. Some people work well in the early 
morning. They could work well in the 
afternoon if they only had a chance to 
stretch out for fifteen minutes after lunch. 
Others get their inspiration at night. The 
morning is almost a total loss to them, but 
they are forced to sit and go through the 
motions. By one o'clock they are fully 
awake and by quitting time they are 
warming up to a real contribution. What 
this adds up to is this: it may not be practi- 
cal but it would be nice if some sort of 
split-shift arrangement could be made for 
some people. 

People are being lured away to 
‘greener’ pastures by all kinds of hopes 
and promises, many of which never materi- 
alize. In addition to the normal fringe 
benefits, try to find other ways to improve 
the morale of your skilled employees. 
Evaluate their accomplishments properly. 
Increase their status. Can you permit them 
to use certain professional equipment after 
hours? Are there ways to improve com- 
munity offerings in recreation for children, 
schools, etc? Can you offer more assistance 
in providing professional study opportuni- 
ties? 

Some attention to these things may 
help to create resistance to the pull of 
advertisements that feature this sort of 
thing. 


As you work to set your own house in 
order you get into a better position to lure 
people from other companies who aren't 
so careful. Then and then only are you ready 
to give full consideration to recruiting. As a 
starter, here’s a question: Have you ever 
tried to win back to you any of the people 
who have left your company? 


INpuce Former EmpLoyges TO RETURN 


Too many employers feel that they 
would never re-hire a former employee. 
Somehow they feel that the employee was 
disloyal in leaving in the first place. How- 
ever, it is worth while to consider the 
advantages of another point of view. If the 
employee did good work while he was with 
you, and if he wants to return, he will be 
more likely to be grateful. He has seen the 
grass on the other side of the fence and he 
will probably stay with you. Then, too, 
rehiring good former employees has a good 
effect on other employees who may be 
getting offers from other companies. The 
employee who has returned seems to say in 
effect, ‘“This is a good place to work. I've 
been other places. I came back. Better think 
it over.” 

So why not pull out the folders of 
terminated employees with skills in demand 
and write a friendly note to them. In the 
letters mention any improvements that 
have been made in working conditions—any 
news in the department they left. Include a 
copy of the house organ or the local news- 
paper. Tell them that you hope they are 
getting along well where they are working 
but that if they ever get the desire to return 
to your company, they are to let you know. 
Tell them their records are good and they 
are the kind of employee your company 
likes to have. 

Don't be squeamish about luring good 
employees from other companies. If your 
recruiting methods are honest, that’s all that 
counts. It’s not your fault if people would 
rather work for you. You've gone to a lot of 
trouble to make it that way. Others can too. 
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Another area for creative thinking 
involves ways to use present employees in 
your recruiting efforts. This was done 
extensively during the war. Money gifts 
were given to employees who sold a friend 
on working for the company. 


Emptovees Maxe Goop SALESMEN 


Everybody has school friends, friends 
in other industries, acquaintances made at 
conventions. There is no better advertise- 
ment of your company as a place to work 
than the hearty endorsement of your present 
employees. Make it easy for your skilled 
employees to talk with a friend. Prepare 
little packages of material telling your 
story. Let employees send them or hand 
them to their friends with a personal 
message. 

All other time-tested recruiting devices 
should be studied, improved, and used. Use 
the little, different attention-getting de- 
vices. Suppose you need a mechanical 
engineer. Why not put a quiz in your 
newspaper ad? Offer a full round-trip tour of 
your company to the one who gives the best 
answer to a technical problem. When the 
winner (and the runners up) tour the plant 
offer them a job if the appropriate pre- 
employment checks give the green light. 
Try new methods. Don’t oversell; don't 
capture people. Remember that recruiting 
is only part of the story. The advantages 
that were promised have to be there, or the 
new employees will be disillusioned and 
still looking for a better job. 

Another way to help ensure a continu- 
ing supply of skilled employees is training. 
Here again consider your present needs and 
your future needs. For present needs there is 
orientation training, on-the-job training for 
the immediate tasks, and all the other on- 
the-premises devices that are intended to 
develop people here and now. 


TRAINING FOR Future DELIVERY 


This is pretty obvious, and most com- 
panies do what seems indicated to train for 


present needs. But how many take a con- 
structive look at the future? How will your 
company get the skilled tradesmen, the 
technicians, the engineers, the scientists, 
and others five years, ten years, twenty 
years from now? Will your company rely on 
recruiting from the graduating classes, each 
year working to attract that year’s require- 
ments? Or will you think of ways to fill the 
pipe line with your company’s name on it? 

Think of it this way: the people you 
will need five years from now are just about 
to begin college. Those you will need ten 
years from now may be beginning high 
school. Why not set up a scholarship (or 
more) to enable some boy to go to school? 

Every year the high schools graduate 
talented boys who cannot afford to get 
additional education. Some of these are 
good apprentice prospects. Perhaps you can 
make a deal with a neighboring trade school 
to furnish the related instruction. Some of 
these apprentice graduates may go to an 
evening engineering or technical school 
that you will partially support. 

Many companies have found that 
picking boys out of high school and helping 
them find educational opportunities is the 
best long-term source of skilled workers. 
Continue to recruit the college graduates, 
but make sure that you plant a few people 
in college who will grow and come home 
to you for the harvest. 





The anthropologists observe people manipulating other 

people and try to draw conclusions.... They have found, 

for example, that in American industrial society the 

same ritualistic dances are performed before the altar 

of the president’s desk as are performed before the altar 

of the Great God Brown, or whatever, in more so-called 
primitive societies. 

Robert T. Livingston 

in Human Relations in Industrial 

Research Management 

(Columbia) 








Your House Organ: Make It 
Double in Public Relations 


LTHOUGH the importance of house or- 
A gans in employee communications is a 
recognized fact, relatively few companies 
have learned to exploit them as public rela- 
tions tools. 

Yet the employee publication, used 
judiciously, can be a valuable implement 
in any organization's public relations kit. 
This is particularly true in community rela- 
tions where the publisher is the town’s 
only large source of employment. 

How can an employee publication be 
used effectively in a company’s overall pub- 
lic relations program? The cornerstone of 
such use lies in their distribution outside 
the company’s immediate family. 

It is true that an ever-increasing num- 
ber of firms are circulating their employee 
publications externally, but few are ex- 
ploiting them to their fullest. There is, in 
short, little planned use of house organs as 
public relations tools. 

A survey of employee publications pro- 
duced by steel companies showed that 30 
per cent of the total circulation went to 
non-employees. The largest single group 
was retired employees who received more 
than 20 per cent of the total outside circula- 
tion. The next largest group was com- 
munity leaders who accounted for 12 per 
cent. 

Generally, those are the two broad 
groups which dominate outside mailing 
lists for employee publications. They are, 
of course, important, but the mailing list 


By Davip SumMMERs 
David Summers & Associates 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





Many others in your community are 
interested in the same things about your 
company which you tell your employees. 
Extra copies of your employee publi- 
cation for these outsiders would cost 
little and could do you a lot of good. 
The author suggests still broader dis- 
tribution—particularly to trade jour- 
nals in your field. 





that ends with them is falling far short of 
its full potential. 

Many other groups could—and in most 
cases should—be included in outside distri- 
bution lists. Among them are stockholders, 
trade associations, newspapers and trade 
journals, libraries and schools, customers 
and dealers, community lodges and veterans 
clubs and even barber shops. 

This is not to imply that employee 
publications should be sent indiscrimi- 
nately to every conceivable organization in 
the community. Far from it. 

It would be a waste of money, for 
example, if a company in a large city were 
to send its house organ to lodges and veter- 
ans Clubs. There is no community of in- 
terest in this instance. The opposite is true 
if the company is the only major manu- 
facturing organization in a small town, 
however. Virtually everything the com- 
pany does touches on the life of every indi- 
vidual in the community. 
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A special word is called for concern- 
ing the circulation of house organs to news- 
papers and trade journals. No company can 
afford to overlook this. I have seen many 
cases in which editors have gone through 
employee publications and printed material 
from them. In some instances, they quoted 
the house organ by name as the source of 
their information. 


H. O. Wins Vacuasie Pus ticity 


One example, in particular, stands out. 
This employee publication ran a 4-page in- 
terview with the purchasing agent of a 
large customer. In it, the purchasing agent 
explained the factors that influence every 
purchase his company makes. He went to 
the heart of the matter and was so pointed 
in his statements that the leading trade 
journal in the field condensed the article 
and devoted an entire page to it. 

Another factor of vital consideration 
in compiling outside distribution lists is 
the content of the publication itself. If it 
carries only articles of a totally internal and 
innocuous nature (such as company sports, 
small talk about employees, recipes for 
the housewife, and so on), it would not 
be of much interest to outsiders. But if the 
publication is hard-hitting, and carries sub- 
stantial reports on the company’s progress, 
meaty facts on its safety record, features on 
what the company and its officers are doing 
to make the community a better place in 
which to live, it will be read and appreci- 
ated by persons outside the organization. 

As I mentioned earlier, outside distri- 
bution of the house organ itself is only the 
beginning, the foundation upon which to 
build an entire external program for the 
house organ. Here are a few ideas others 
have applied successfully in their publi- 
cations: 

1. Send marked copies to persons men- 
tioned or interested in particular articles. 

2. Reprint important articles and give these 
wide outside distribution. 

3. Enter the publication in contests and 
publicize any awards it wins. 


4. Send releases based on articles appearing 
in the house organ to the mass communication 
and trade media. 

5. Encourage the editor to take an active 
interest in community affairs and to handle 
speaking engagements 

6. Encourage the publication's staff to con- 
tribute articles to trade journals. 


Woo THE WorKER’s FAMILY 


One very important source of external 
opinion that many companies still do not 
reach is the employee's family. This is un- 
fortunate because the housewife can be a 
company’s best friend in times of labor 
strife. 

The chief reason many firms do not get 
their message to the housewife is the 


method of distribution they use to put the 


publication in the hands of employees. A 
survey by the International Council of In- 
dustrial Editors showed that two of every 
five employee publications are handed out 
at work (the rest are mailed). Naturally, 
quite a few of these never reach the home. 

Yet a survey at a steel company showed 
that 85 percent of its employees’ families 
read the publication at least occasionally. 
Moreover, half the employees interviewed 
said their wives and children had occasion 
to show copies of the publication to neigh- 
bors or school friends. 

In these trying days, when it is in- 
cumbent upon management to wring the 
most from the dollars it spends, it would be 
wise, indeed, to take a hard look at the 
employee publication. Extra dividends may 
be found there 





The executive who demonstrates a realistic 
awareness of his own ignorance will in the 
long run acquire among his peers and subor- 
dinates a far better reputation for good judg- 
ment than the one who reveals his limitations 
by refusing to acknowledge them. 


Wendell Johnson 
in Human Relations for Management 
(Harper) 





As You Were Saying— 


IS “HUMAN RELATIONS’ HURTING US? 


yew danger found in this ‘fashion’ 
(human relations) is that we become 
preoccupied with it and fail to think 
enough about the job and getting it done.”’ 
So says Henry G. Kreim in a paper sent us 
by Pearl Aldrich, publicity director for 
the Ogontz Center of The Pennsylvania 
State University. Mr. Kreim is a member of 
Penn State’s management training staff. 
He was formerly a personnel director in 
business and industry, and more recently 
‘“‘a management engineer with a national 
consulting firm, traveling throughout the 
Midwest."’ Mr. Kreim has a degree from 
Cornell College, Iowa, and has served on 
management workshops at the University 
of Illinois. Here are his observations: 


The last 15 to 20 years have seen a great 
deal of emphasis placed upon the subject of 
human relations. Colleges and universities have 
multiplied the number of courses on the subject, 
and business concerns have appointed officers to 
departments of human relations. It is quite 
obvious that the ‘‘fashion’’ has indeed become 
very much a part of business today. 

The trouble with all this is the tendency 
for those closely responsible for human relations 
in industry to become all-absorbed in the cur- 
rent behavioral aspects of their people. It is 
doubtful that you could find a more interesting 
‘“*fashion”’ to follow, but what is more often 
neglected is the end result—the desired perform- 
ance measured in terms of common good and 
mutual profit. 

In industry we need expanded knowledge 
of research in the social sciences, but it is all too 
easy to find ourselves practicing human rela- 
tions rather than performing our essential tasks 
of managing. It is true that variations of human 
attitudes have important, consequences for man- 
agement. However, it has been accepted that 
today’s good managers must have skill in equal 
strength in technical knowledge, human knowl- 
edge, and concepts of management. 

Certainly there is need for spreading a 
greater awareness of human relations skill 


among many businessmen, but many very real 
dangers are present. The work has to be done, 
and yet people must take the responsibility for 
their own work and their own lives. Too much 
emphasis on human relations encourages people 
to feel sorry for themselves. It also makes it 
easier for them to slough off responsibility and 
find excuses for failure to act. 

When someone falls down on the job, or 
does not behave in accordance with accepted 
codes, the tendency is to look into his psycho- 
logical background for factors that may excuse 
him. In these respects, the “‘fashion’’ of human 
relations is but the encouragement of a senti- 
mentalism that has crept into business today. 

Another danger found in this ‘‘fashion’’ is 
that we become preoccupied with it and fail to 
think enough about the job and getting it done. 
It is not that discipline is no longer of use, but 
rather that we have fallen away from true self- 
discipline. Will power, self-control, and a 
sense of personal responsibility are truly more 
important than ever. 

Without individuals we would have far 
fewer of the great advances in business. Yet, 
too much effort is being expended in business to 
try to keep everybody happy. The present day 
effort to bring everybody along will surely 
lead to an ultimate level of mediocrity, a ten- 
dency toward conformity, and in some respects 
a failure to build the individual. 

Responsibility for developing people be- 
longs to every executive and to every member 
of management as an individual. The danger 
here is still one of following a ‘‘fashion’’ and 
concentrating the development in specific areas. 
The tendency becomes one of calling upon a 
member of management assigned such “‘fashion’’ 
training. 

Essentially this of itself is not wrong, but 
an enthusiastic type of training frequently leads 
its recipients to make a conscious effort toward 
‘practicing human relations’’ on other people. 
Rather, this training responsibility should en- 
courage an “‘awareness of human relations’’ as 
one of the skills of management. A less deliber- 
ate, though dangerous, consequence of this 
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‘“fashion”’ is the development of an urge to man- 
age other people's lives—always, of course, with 
the best intentions. 

And so, although there is possibly still too 
little awareness of human relations problems 
in many business organizations, the fact remains 
that this present vogue for human relations 
holds many dangers. Some people normally ac- 
quire good human relations, but many never do. 
Evidence seems to indicate that those who have 


good human relations acquired them as a com- 
posite product of home background associa- 
tions, education, and general experience, not 
by formal human relations courses. 

Hence, in the experience of industry in- 
structors, such as members of the Penn State 
management training staff, it is a mistake to 
seck to do more than develop an awareness of 
human relations, an awareness which is an in- 
tegral part of other problem areas. 


YOU KNOW THESE PEOPLE—OR DO YOU? 


BviousLy, Robert I. Weil had a lot of 
fun drawing this pen-picture of a num- 
ber of people we all know, at least by hear- 
say. Our thanks to him for sending it to us. 
Mr. Weil is personnel manager of The Puri- 
tan Sportswear Corp., Altoona, Pennsyl- 
vania; was formerly associated with the 
American Arbitration Association and the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. He is a 
University of California at Berkeley gradu- 
ate, and took graduate work at New York 
University and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. His piece follows: 


Strange as it may seem, certain people are 
found in many places. No matter where you go, 
from plant to plant, from town to town, from 
industry to industry, these folks are always with 
you. Readers of Personnel Journal are certain to 
know most of them intimately. 

First and foremost, of course, is Ye Faithful 
Secretary. This gal’s right index finger seems to 
be formed into a pencil, her left hand looks like 
a steno pad. She always gets to work before her 
boss, deftly adjusts shades, wipes desks, and 
greets her boss, who is still groggy with sleep, 
with a radiant smile. As far as you know, Ye 
Faithful Secretary has always been in her job 
(regardless of her age), and you'd better hope 
that she'll always stay. She knows all of the 
rules, regulations, policies and history of the 
company. She can talk into two telephones at 
once, and at the same time discourage somebody 
who is determined to interrupt your reveries. 

Also found in many places is The Old Timer. 
He may be a guard, or operate an elevator, or 
push a broom. Whenever seen he is steadily 


gumming his chaw, and ready to tell you a long- 
winded tale about something that happened 
sometime prior to 1930. He generally wants to 
manage the company softball team, and will 
attend every game in some sort of uniform. And 
of course, the less the players listen to him the 
more rapid will be his flow of advice on game 
strategy. He fancies himself to be intimately 
acquainted with the company president, and 
never fails to refer to him by his initials—when 
Mr. President is not around. 

Every employment manager knows the 
Constant Applicant. This guy is unemployable. 
He's never held a steady job, but he seems to 
thrive on the atmosphere of a personnel office. 
The C.A. will “* just drop in"’ at regular intervals 
to pass the time of day with you. He'll bore you 
with the intimate tales of his daily existence, 
and you'll find it difficult, if not downright 
impossible to end the interview courteously. 
Your best method of coping with the Constant 
Applicant is to let Ye Faithful Secretary handle 
him. This means that if you see him coming up 
the street you had best find some urgent task in 
another office. 

Speaking of applicants, there’s another one 
frequently seen in the employment office. She is 
best described as the Applicant with Cleavage. 
In her own estimation her best qualification for 
immediate employment is her bosom, and she 
makes certain that a generous portion of it is 
exposed throughout the interview. In the testing 
room she will gently rub appropriate portions of 
her anatomy against the tester with the full 
expectation that this technique will sub- 
stantially improve the test results. If hired, she'll 
try the same methods on het supervisor. 

Then there is the Individualistic Genius. He 
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is indispensable to some critical operation, be- 
cause no one else can do it as well as he. In a 
manufacturing operation he’s usually a mechani- 
cal wiz. Or he may be a topnotch tabulating 
machine operator, or a super-duper engineer. The 
I.G. takes full advantage of his unique position. 
His appearance is sloppy, he parks where he 
shouldn't, and smokes where he pleases. He's 
genial and pleasant when you warn him of his 
many infractions of company rules. Of course, he 
pays no attention to your warnings whatever. 
Most personnel people know the Categorical 
Supervisor. This gentleman has a pat answer for 
everything. His cranium is crammed with facts 
and figures, most of them erroneous. He is given 
to making flat statements of fact, which you 


cannot contradict without extensive statistical 
research. 

Last, but not least to appear in this brief 
survey of folks you know is your own personal 
Lovey-Dovey. She has thinning grey hair, false 
teeth, and very generous proportions. She is of 
sufficient age to be your mether. And, from the 
first moment she saw you, you were her only 
love. When you walk through her department 
her pencil stays poised, her eyes flutter, her 
dress heaves. With each dead-line of your 
company paper a sonnet appears, written in her 
unmistakable hand. Come birthday, Christmas 
or Easter, her card is first to arrive. And at the 
company Christmas party she is always near. 

Ah, for the life of a personnel manager! 


NEEDED: A PROFESSIONAL PHILOSOPHY 


Rem Elmer R. John, director of person- 
nel and administrative services of Mid- 
land Cooperatives, Inc., Minneapolis, came 
a letter—addressed to our late editor Ned 
Hay some months ago—which is interesting 
in connection with the current discussion of 
personnel professionalization. Mr. John 
referred to an article “‘An Industrial Rela- 
tions Philosophy”"’ by Meyer Barash of 
Wayne State University in our December 
1957 number. He said, in part: 


Whenever I see a caption indicating some- 
thing of the philosophy of industrial relations 
or personnel administration, I am drawn to 
read the accompanying comments. Perhaps this 
interest stems from the realization that for 
years we have been attempting to persuade 
ourselves and others that personnel administra- 
tion is a “‘profession.’’ Certainly, if that be 
true, it would seem that certain basic principles 
and bits of philosophy should emerge as ‘* bed- 
rock"’ to our profession whenever anyone pur- 
ports to write about the philosophy of indus- 
trial relations. 

Meyer Barash’s article almost seems to 
hint that we are as yet woefully lacking in hav- 
ing any real guiding philosophy. He makes the 
same mistake so often made by those who 
ostensibly are “‘plumbing the depths’ in this 


field. That is, he merely lists an array of things 
that we should be doing—actions that we should 
be carrying out—procedures that we should be 
installing, etc. 

The nearest that Mr. Barash comes to any 
real basic philosophical undergirding of indus- 
trial relations is the glimmer that appears when 
he says “*. . . industry is a social system, and a 
social system involves interaction’; and again 
in closing when he reminds us that our objective 
lies ‘*. . . in fostering individual worth, health, 
security, and group loyalty, not at the expense 
of other individuals, but through maximizing 
the participation of all within the corporate 
venture.” 

Indeed, the article may have its worth in 
having lightly touched on these two references; 
but it appears to me that it falls far short of an 
adequate or even acceptable statement of phil- 
osophy for as important a sphere of society as 
we like to think industrial relations is. 

Conversely, if our “‘ professional’’ journals 
and writers can come up with no more phil- 
osophy than revealed here, perhaps there is 
littlke—in fact—that we in industrial relations 
have to contribute. 

With this conclusion I, of course, have to 
differ; but am convinced that it is time that, if 
we are to be regarded as professional, we must 
begin to have better reasons for our existence 
than merely a listing of methods and proce- 
dures in our repertoire of thought and action. 
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IN THIS CORNER (with Harrison Terrell) 


HE Case of John White”’ is dealt with in 
5 16-page booklet, size 8” x 10”, pub- 
lished by the Canada Post Office Depart- 
ment, Personnel Branch, Personnel Develop- 
ment Division. The title of the booklet is 
“Building a Better Team Through Personnel 
Development.’” William Hamilton, post- 
master general, assures us that copies are 
available and will be sent to any of our 
readers who care to see it. Write him—men- 
tioning Personnel Journal—at the Office of 
the Postmaster General, Ottawa 4, Ontario, 
Canada. 

This ‘Case of John White’’ is one of 
the most lucid expositions I have seen of 
how a person is appraised and what comes 
out of such an appraisal. It opens up with 
the appraisal committee discussing John 
White, his accomplishments, his merits and 
weaknesses. Then we learn of the five-step 
course recommended for his development, 
and of the counseling interview which 
John’s supervisor had with him. We read 
that after a year he was appraised again, 
and we are shown parts 1 and 2 of the 
Management Appraisal form that was used. 

Mr. Hamilton points out that “‘The 
booklet reflects the great emphasis which 
the Department has placed in recent years 
on a system of periodic performance 
appraisal of all our officers. As one of the 
largest employers in Canada, in this and 
other ways we are gradually building up a 
comprehensive program of planned manage- 
ment development to meet the needs of 
tomorrow as well as today.”’ 

In 1956, it is said, over 2200 supervisors 
in the postal service were appraised and 
special development action was undertaken 
by over 600 of them. ‘For example, 63 
received training at other centers; at least 
358 received rotation training in their own 
offices; at least 154 were helped by special 
counseling and instruction. A considerable 
number of supervisors followed courses in 
such subjects as accounting.”’ 


Possibly everybody else has heard this 
one, but it was new to me. It appeared in 


the September-October “‘Company Press 


Clipsheet’’ issued by the Eastern Division 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, and was quoted from the Capitaliner, 
published by Capital Airlines, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Read it and chuckle: 


Mr. Wiesman (who talked before the Capi- 
tal Management Club) offered this *‘ chemical 
analysis of the creature, woman."’ Symbol: WO. 
Accepted atomic weight: 120. Physical proper- 
ties: Boils at nothin’ and freezes at any moment 
Occurrence: Found wherever man exists. Chemi- 
cal properties: Possesses a great affinity for gold, 
silver, platinum and precious stones. Violent 
reaction if left alone, able to absorb large 
amounts of food matter. Turns green when placed 
beside a better-looking specimen. Uses: Highly 
ornamental, useful as a tonic in acceleration of 
low spirits, and an equalizer of wealth. Is 
probably most effective income-reducing agent 
known. Caution: Highly explosive in inexperi- 
enced hands! 


* * * 


answer this? It 
I had to say No. 


How would you 
stumped me 


"I am now in the process of writing a report 
for management in my capacity as office manager 
and personnel director of one of the largest law 
firms in the city of Chicago. I would very much 
like to know whether you have any information 
from other office managers, preferably of law 
firms or large companies, giving a format of the 
type of information which should be discussed in 
a six month report.”’ 


* * * 


Clare Booth Luce is credited with saying: 
“In the final analysis, there is no other so- 
lution to man's progress but the day's hon- 
est work, the day’s honest decisions, the 
day's generous utterances, and the day's 
good deed.”’ That friend speaks my mind. 
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InpustrIAL PsycHotocy. By Thomas W. 
Harrell. Revised edition, 398 pages, $6.00. 
A Casebook in Industrial and Personnel Psy- 
chology. By Harrell and J. T. Rusmore, 87 
pages, $1.50. Both published by Rinehart 
& Company, Inc. New York, 1958. Combi- 
nation price, $7.00. 


The author has rendered a fine service 
to personnel management by revising his 
earlier text and bringing it up-to-date. The 
clarity and semantic exposition of the first 
edition is still heré except there are more 
illustrative examples from actual industrial 
situations which sharpen up this contribu- 
tion. 

The undergraduate student will benefit 
by these additions. The Casebook should be 
most helpful to those instructors who favor 
class discussion of live industrial problems. 
Finally, because the book has as its central 
core the idea of motivation with its at- 
tendant principles, methods and measur- 
ing applications, Industrial Psychology and 
the Casebook can be of great value to those 
firms who operate in-service training pro- 
grams. 

ArtTHuR LERNER 
Psychology Department 
Los Angeles City College 


Tue Worker Views His Union. By Joel 
Seidman, Jack London, Bernard Karsh and 
Daisy L. Tagliacozzo. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago 37, 1958. 300 pages. 
$5.75. 

“What do union members actually 
think about their union—their union 
leaders? Why did they join a union? What 
do they expect to get out of it?’’ Such 
questions are answered by this book, which 
I thoroughly enjoyed. One thing I quickly 
realized is the easy straight-forward style 
and the excellent organization of material 


which made for effortless reading. All four 
of the authors are college teachers, from 
whom you don’t always expect both sub- 
stance and lucid presentation. 

The appendix, which I happened to 
read first, impresses one with the stupendous 
amount of work that went into the report. 
Six local unions within a relatively short 
distance of Chicago were chosen for de- 
tailed study. A representative number of 
union members and union leaders were 
interviewed in each instance. The interview 
guides used in the metal workers’ and the 
coal miners’ studies are given in full. The 
first has 85 headings; the second 57. Other 
unions studied were plumbers, steel 
workers, knitting mill workers (women) 
and telephone workers (white collar). 

Interviews are not given verbatim, but 
rather there is a summary of findings in 
each instance. This, to my mind, is much 
more satisfactory than having to wade 
through a mass of repetitious individual 
interviews, only a few of which by them- 
selves are highly enlightening. When you 
finish the book, you will feel well acquainted 
with people working in the various lines— 
and will better understand the almost re- 
ligious fervor that many of them feel 
toward their unions. I recommend the book 
highly, especially to those who deal with 
union matters. 


H.M.T. 


A New Way To Betrer Enouisx. By Ru- 
dolph Flesch. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1958. 177 pages. $3.00. 


The title of this book might lead you 
to expect a dry exposition of the rules of 
grammar, sentence structure, punctuation, 
parts of speech and so on. Actually, the 
book is almost entirely about writing— 
letters, memos, reports, articles, publicity 
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releases, or anything you want to have 
read and understood. I have a number of 
books on writing of various kinds, ac- 
cumulated over the years, and got as much 
out of this as from any of them, maybe 
more. 

Even if you're not particularly inter- 
ested in writing, the book should give 
you a greater appreciation of what you 
read, just as some study of music increases 
your enjoyment of a good performance. 
House organ editors, I think, will love it; 
it’s their dish. 

You may not go all the way with 
Flesch in some of his ideas. I don’t with 
respect to his seeming endorsement of 
sloppy or downright horrible expressions. 
Five or ten years ago, he says, “‘the famous 
running battle between the people and the 
grammarians (became) a thing of the past. 
The people have won and the grammarians 
have lost." 

You can agree that the language in- 
evitably changes with general usage, but 
somehow it seems out of order for univer- 
sity professors like Flesch and Bergen Evans 
to speed the arrival of slovenly English. 
In the first chapter is a list of questionable 
expressions. In each instance Professors 
Porter G. Perrin and Bergen Evans are 
quoted about them. 

Here’s a lulu: ‘These kind of (1 never 
watch these kind of programs).’’ Perrin 
says of this; ‘‘Informal.’’ Evans says; 
‘Idiomatic and literary English.’’ Here's 
another: “‘Was used rather than were (If I 
was married).’’ Evans says ‘‘Preferred.”’ 
And another: “‘Like used as a conjunction.”’ 
Evans says, ‘“There is no doubt but that 
like is accepted as a conjunction in the 
United States today."’ It may be, but when 
I run up against “‘Illinois opened the game 
like it meant business’’ in my morning 
paper it still jolts me. Winston—no doubt 
“like a cigaret should’’ for advertising 
impact—has something to answer for. 

One of the best chapters is on the use 
of the ‘‘First Person Singular.’’ Flesch is 


decidedly for it. It gives a personal flavor 
to writing. ‘‘Clearly, if you want to learn 
to write like a professional,’’ says Flesch, 
‘just about the first thing you have to do 
is get used to the first person singular. 
Just plunge in and write ‘I’ whenever ‘I’ 
seems to be the word that is called for.”’ 

However, the author himself, sum- 
ming up his points, warns the writer to 
plunge with some caution. Says he: ‘‘The 
rules given in this book add up to a simple 
recipe for better English: be relaxed and 
informal, stick to the first person singular, 
go into specific details, quote dialogue, use 
plenty of anecdotes. But there is one more 
rule—a rule that’s probably more important 
than all the others: Don't take any of these 
rules too seriously.” 

I'm not going to take too seriously 
his liking for italics. It seems to me that 
italics are too often used because the writer 
is too lazy or too indifferent to construct a 
sentence in such a way as to emphasize the 
important thought without the italic prop. 
The overuse of italics defeats its own pur- 
pose. 

House organ editors: Flesch presents a 
new and simpler ‘‘readability’’ formula— 
his third. He is reasonably satisfied with it. 

H. M. T. 


Tae Younc Exscutive’s Wirs. By Edith 
Heal. Dodd, Mead & Company, New York, 


1958. 185 pages. $2.95 


This seems an excellent book of its 
kind. A large part of it explains to the 
young wife what the situation may be at 
the office where her husband works, what 
problems he may be up against, how she 
in her background role can help him get 
ahead. Among the twelve chapter headings: 
With this job I thee wed; Your introduction 
to office protocol; Your affair with your 
husband's secretary; How closely is the 
company eyeing you?; Can you both have 
careers? A good book for the company 
lending library. Copies might be made 
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available for married college trainees to 
take home so that the wives may be ‘‘train- 
ing’’ at the same time. Pages 142 to 147 
make a suggestion of the neat-trick-if-you- 
can-do-it variety: this section is headed 
‘“You—As Business Manager.’’ The sug- 
gestion is that the young wife take over 
responsibility for the household account- 


ing, balancing the checkbook, collecting 
income tax data, and even making out the 
income tax return, to save her husband's 
energy for the bigger things. The writer, 
wife of a ‘‘seasoned executive,’ is said to 
have spent thirty years “‘in the corporation 
world”’ and is now at Fairleigh Dickinson 
University. H. M. T. 


ON OTHER MAGAZINE MENUS 


Wuat Union Mempers Have Been Writinc 
Senator McC.etian. By John Dos Passos, 7 
pages in the September Reader's Digest. It's a 
little late to be mentioning this, but if you 
haven't seen it, you must. The sub-title is ‘‘One 
hundred thousand letters—all from rank-and- 
file members, many written in fear—make the 
same plea: ‘Give us laws to protect us from our 
leaders!’ '’ Even those who feel most friendly 
toward unions and most appreciative of their 
aims—and this includes union people themselves 
as well as P/J editors—know that something 
must be done to bring certain unions’ affairs 
under control. After what didn’t happen in the 
recent Congress session, more than ever all of us 
need to be informed about the conditions which 
need fighting. 





Wuat Strupents Tank or Campus Recruiters. 
By Edward M. Krech, Jr., five pages in the 
September-October issue of AMA's Personnel. 
Article tells what the author and 36 others 
thought of recruiters who came to Cornell for 
men. The students had had an average of 13 
interviews each. What it boils down to is that 
companies should send out men who are capable 
of making a good impression, and who can 
answer reasonable questions which are in the 
minds of prospective employees. Some of the 
recruiters, it seems, were only up on the com- 
pany literature, which the boys had already 
seen. In the same issue: ‘‘Can Appraisal Counsel- 
ing Be Taught?’’ by Robert Hoppock. The 
answer is Yes—at least some things about it can 
be taught. 





Ir Arn’t Waat You Say—It’s tar Way Tuat 
You Say Ir. Two ‘‘discussion leader’s’’ pages 
in the August Personnel Management and Methods. 


The unnamed writer says that adage is ‘‘the 
biggest piece of stupidity. .. . A man who has 
something to say can easily be taught how to 
say it effectively. A man who has nothing to 
say had better keep his mouth shut.’ The ar- 
ticle invites readers to submit lists of things that 
infuriate them in a speaker—a guinea to be paid 
for each list published. 





Learn TO Work with Your Boss. A staff- 
written article in October Nation's Business, 
some three pages. ‘Clash of personality’’ was 
the reason given by 14% of a group of executives 
who had left one employer for another. Other 
reasons for changing jobs also implied person- 
ality conflicts. The writer brought out that the 
company organization can hurt or help the 
man-boss relationship. Incidentally, ‘‘insuffi- 
cient challenge in job’ was named by 22% as 
their reason for changing; “‘ unsatisfactory com- 
pensation’ by 19%. Im the same issue: ‘‘Why 
Managers Change Jobs, and When.”’ This 
article puts personality clashes last in the list of 
reasons for job restlessness. The #1 reason is 
Desire for more money; #2, An ambitious wife. 





TRENDs IN WorKMEN’S CoMPENSATION: Coverage, 
Benefits and Costs. By Alfred M. Skolnik in the 
August Social Security Bulletin; 13 pages with 
ten tables. The article ‘‘takes stock of recent 
trends in the Federal and State programs and 
measures their accomplishments.’ In the same 
issue: ‘Income of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance Beneficiaries: Highlights from the Pre- 
liminary Data, 1957 Survey.’’ This monthly 
sells at $2.75 a year: order from Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C 





Personnel Research 


DirFERENTIAL SELF-PERCEPTIONS OF Man- 
AGEMENT PERSONNEL AND LINE WorKERS. 
By Lyman W. Porter, University of Cali- 
fornia. Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 42, 
No. 2, April 1958, 105-108. 


In studying the psychological aspects 
of industrial organization, the importance 
of the self-perceptions of different groups 
has been stressed. The author compared the 
self-perceptions of line workers and man- 
agement personnel employed in a variety of 
industries. An adjective check-list of 64 
forced-choice pairs was the instrument used 
to secure the self-descriptions. Half of the 
pairs involved favorable adjectives and the 
other half were descriptive of socially 
undesirable traits. The subject was asked 
in one case to choose the adjective which 
best described him, and in the other the 
word which was least characteristic of 
himself. 

This check-list was filled out by 463 
management personnel and 320 line 
workers. An analysis was then made of the 
responses of the individuals in the two 
groups and it was found that 25 pairs 
differentiated the two groups to a degree 
that was statistically significant. Manage- 
ment personnel tended more often to de- 
scribe themselves in terms of leadership-type 
traits, and the line workers more often 
chose the cooperative-follower terms. The 
following examples will indicate the types 
of pairs which differentiated between the 
two groups: 


Line Workers 
See themselves as: 
Cooperative 
Dependable 

Efficient. 


The discussion of the implications of 
these results is an important part of this 


Management Personnel 

See themselves as: 
Inventive 
Loyal 
Clear-thinking 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


article. The author raises some interesting 
questions in connection with the recruiting 
of management personnel from line workers. 
If they think of themselves as followers, 
will they function effectively as supervisors 
and will they be satisfied in those jobs? 


A Study of Occupational Stereotypes. By K. F. 
Walker, University of Western Australia. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 42, No. 
2, April 1958, 122-124. 


The author applied a method developed 
by Katz and Braly to study ethnic stereo- 
types to determine whether there were 
well-developed occupational stereotypes. 
The subjects were 68 male and 56 female 
university students in an introductory 
course in psychology. Each person was 
asked to choose from a list of 112 adjec- 
tives the five which best described each of 
ten different occupations. The adjectives 
selected most often for two of the occupa- 
tions are as follows 
teacher—-Well educated, in- 

telligent, fairminded, 
friendly 
Coal miner 


School 
tolerant, 


Rough, tough, friendly, 
honest, industrious. 

The strength of the stereotype was 
determined by the agreement between the 
different subjects in the adjectives selected 
to describe the occupations. The author 
points out various difficulties in interpreting 
his results. However, he found that occupa- 
tional stereotypes are as strong as the 
ethnic stereotypes noted by Katz and Braly. 

Vocational counselors have usually 
emphasized abilities and interests. It is 
likely that occupational stereotypes also 
deserve attention because of the part that 
they play in vocational choice. The re- 
sults of this study indicate that this should 
be a fruitful field for further investigation. 
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The Significance of Time Spent in Answering 
Personality Inventories. By Arthur R. Yeslin, 
Illinois Institute of Technology, Leroy N. 
Vernon and Willard A. Kerr, The Personnel 
Laboratory. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Vol. 42, No. 4, August 1958, 264-266. 


This study was undertaken to deter- 
mine whether the time spent in answering 
personality inventories might be related 
to the measure of personality. It was 
thought that individuals who are insecure, 
indecisive, or poorly adjusted when they 
apply for a sales job might take more 
time on items that are likely to produce 
tensions than on other types of test items. 
This indecision would probably be related 
to their success as salesmen. A measurement 
of time spent would seem to be less sub- 
ject to bias or faking than the score on a 
personality test. 

The entire sales organization (226 men) 
of an electronics firm was given a battery 
of tests requiring approximately 7 hours of 
testing time. The tests were untimed but 
the subjects went directly from one test to 
the next in the same order. They were told 
to record the time at the start and finish of 
each questionnaire. The tests included the 
Strong VIB, the Bernreuter, a vocabulary 
test, an intelligence test, and an inventory 
of neurotic tendencies. Later these men 
were ranked by their district sales managers 
on actual sales performance. By this time 
55 men had been terminated because of 
their inability to sell and these were given 
a rank of zero. There were 171 of the orig- 
inal group who were still active as sales 
engineers. 

Two measures were used: the time 
spent on each test, and the ratio of time 
spent on intellective or factual tests and 
time spent on inventories. When the time 
consumed on each of these tests was cor- 
related with sales success the results were 
negligible. A number of significant corre- 
lations were found, however, when sales 
success was correlated with ratios of time 
spent on inventories divided by time spent 


on all tests. Using the ratios tended to cor- 
rect for differences in reading speed and 
reaction time since both kinds of tests 
required considerable reading. 

The results suggest that the man who 
has misgivings and anxieties about his 
abilities or prospects in the sales field be- 
comes more emotional when responding to 
inventory questions concerned with sales 
personality and sales interest and spends 
more time on them. 


Intra-Individual Differences in Sensory Channel 
Preference. By Brian R. Kay, University of 
New Hampshire. Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, Vol. 42, No. 3, June, 1958, 166-167. 


Many studies have been made compar- 
ing the visual and auditory presentation of 
material to mass audiences. In general the 
visual channel has been found to be superior 
for most groups, but there is some con- 
tradictory evidence. 

This author claims that researchers 
have not asked “‘Are there any individuals 
who clearly favor one sensory modality 
over another in learning and remembering?”’ 
Some of the contradictory findings may be 
due to the distorting presence of a few 
individuals who do function much more 
effectively through the eye than through 
the ear, or vice versa. 

The problem, then, was to determine 
if such individuals do exist and how they 
may be identified. 262 university students 
were divided into six groups and were pre- 
sented lists of pairs of familiar nouns. 
They were told that it was a memory test 
and, after the pairs had been shown on the 
screen or presented by tape recorder, they 
would be given the first word of the pair 
and asked to recall the second. Half of the 
groups were given the auditory list first 
and half the visual list to control for the 
effects of order. The retention test showed 
a slight advantage to the visual presenta- 
tion. 

When the records of individuals were 
studied, it was found that the atypical 
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people were relatively few in number. How- 
ever, 31 people, or 12%, favored visual 
over auditory by a ratio of three or more; 
and 11 others, or 4%, favored auditory 
over visual by the same ratio. In real-life 
situations the vast majority of people can 


adapt themselves to whatever method of 
presentation is being used. In dealing with 
an individual, as in selecting a person for 
a special job, it may be very important to 
find out whether he is a deviant with re- 
gard to audio-visual preference. 


Across the Editor's Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tue Inpustriat Rewations Associa- 
TION OF Cuicaco considered “‘Our Re- 
sponsibility for Public Affairs’’ at the 
October meeting. The speaker was Hoyt P. 
Steele, manager of Government Relations 
Service for the General Electric Company. 
He pointed out that many firms are in- 
creasing their interest and stepping up their 
activities in politics. Some are going all 
out by making their company’s position 
known and are encouraging their managers 
to speak up and take an active part in 
political affairs. Others are confining their 
efforts to behind-the-scenes activities, be- 
lieving the subject to be too delicate to 
handle publicly. Still others believe it best 
to do nothing. GE believes in speaking out. 

Five conference groups of the associa- 
tion will explore the following subjects 
. this year: Evaluation of industrial relations 
functions; motivating people to get results; 
communications and understanding; the dy- 
namics of management development; and 
labor relations. 

Tue Newspaper PersONNEL RELATIONS 
AssociaTIon’s newsletter for September- 
October has an article by vice-president 
William Forrester of the Pittsburgh Press 
reviewing the two major functions of the 
association. He believes these to be first, 
to provide a year-round source of informa- 
tion, advice, knowledge and service. The 


nationwide network of men and women 
who are experts in their fields is the strength 
of the association. Because it is a group 
with mutual interests, there is always a 
complete readiness to serve each other. 
Advice on a seemingly insoluble problem, 
a routine personnel check, an interview 
with a job applicant, information on pro- 
cedures or methods—yours for the asking. 
Second, to tie it all together through the 
annual conference. “‘Ours is a working 
organization and our annual conference 
always amazes visitors,’’ he says. “‘It has a 
carefully planned schedule, which empha- 
sizes participation and which keeps us 
informed on advances in our field. But it’s 
not just the program which counts. It’s 
the bull sessions in the evening, at meals, 
at almost every available minute."’ 

Tue Paciric NortHwest PgErRsONNEL 
MANAGEMENT AsSOCIATION made arrange- 
ments at the May Board of Directors 
meeting to have each chapter participate 
by submitting an article for Panorama, 
monthly publication of the association. 
The Seattle Chapter’s contribution was an 
article on management training by Ross W. 
Porter, general commercial personnel super- 
visor, Pacific Telephone Company. He re- 
minded readers of an old proverb, “‘If you 
want a crop for a hundred years, grow 
men.’’ Porter feels that a well run, well 
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balanced training program is just that, 
growing men and women. Why manage- 
ment training, he asked. Because there is a 
definite shortage of qualified management 
people in industry, especially for top levels. 
What is management training? A lion's 
share of it has a relationship to handling 
people. Public relations must also be con- 
sidered. All management people must under- 
stand the financial structure and needs of 
their particular business. Training in the 
skills peculiar to a particular supervisory 
job or a group of supervisory jobs is essen- 
tial. 

How far shall we go with management 
training? At Pacific Telephone all levels of 
management from the first to department 
head and assistant vice president partici- 
pate. At the first level there is formal train- 
ing on how to do the specific job; the 
supervisor must learn to identify himself 
with management; there is management 
induction; and formal training in human 
relations or personal factors in management. 
Second-level people are trained to talk with 
others and lead groups, and are carried 
further than first-level on certain policy 
matters. 

The middle management group gets 
intensive training in handling people, 
finance, customer relations, company 
policy, and even some extensive training 
in liberal arts. The department head and 
assistant vice president level attend a three- 
week seminar. A final category is that of 
the new college graduate. The Pacific 
Telephone Company hires only enough 
college graduates to fill approximately 60% 
of the middle and top management jobs. 
This number is arrived at each year by a 
rather complicated formula. The college 
graduate goes immediately into a two-year 
training program which is inter-depart- 
mental in scope. 

Tue New York PersonNeL MANaGE- 
MENT AssociaTION had as a recent speaker 
H. Paul Abbott, who presented a strong 
case for his thesis that leaders are both 


born and made. Abbott, who is personnel 
secretary for the Insurance Company of 
North America Companies, said that when 
we put a supervisor on the job we must 
make a decision. Shall we select a leader 
or shall we promote the technician or the 
best worker in recognition of his past per- 
formance, assuming that because he has 
done well on the job he can well lead 
others doing the same type of job. It would 
be fine if both attributes were found in the 
same person, but this is seldom the case. 
If we pick the men of the right tempera- 
ment for leadership in the supervisors’ jobs, 
we shall not have to use our time in con- 
ferences designed to make the supervisor 
feel he is a part of management. Give the 
real administrative type his head and he 
will act as well as fill the part of adminis- 
trator in the management scheme of in- 
dustry. 

Those of us who find the natural leader 
in short supply will have to reckon in our 
supervisory training with those weaknesses 
usually found in the leader who is not 
born but has to be made—converted from 
leaner to leader. This will not be an easy 
task, because many managements are still 
of the old belief that supervisory training, 
if there be any at all, should follow a 
standard pattern whether the supervisors 
are by nature leaners or leaders. We shall 
have to convince management of these 
temperamental differences and then justify 
the additional time and expense which 
will arise out of diagnosis of the individual 
supervisor's type and the more flexible or 
tailor-made training which we shall then 


apply. 





Tue Passaic, New Jersey, CHAMBER OF 
CoMMERCE, PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT D1- 
vision, has had several interesting pro- 
grams lately. One was on how to handle 
your boss, and involved a color film with 
sound in a lighter vein. At another meeting 
Bob Wolak, manager of industrial engineer- 
ing for Manhattan Rubber, presented the 
second of his series of industrial engineering 
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lectures. The first was on “‘Foremen In- 
centives."" The second dealt with “Work 
Measurement in Maintenance.”’ “‘Arbitra- 
tion in Action”’ was the title of a 58-minute 
film presented at the October meeting. The 
picture is based on an authentic labor- 
management grievance heard and decided 


JOURNAL 


under the rules of the American Arbitration 
Association. It is a complete record of every 
step of hearing room procedure, including 
administration of the arbitrator's oath, 
examination and cross-examination of wit- 
nesses, presentation of evidence, summary 
arguments and the arbitrator's analysis. 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





AN INVESTMENT IN THE FuTURE was 
the subject of an address by J. S. Parker, 
vice president, General Electric Company, 
before the American Management Association, 
September 22 in New York City. Mr. 
Parker concluded that personnel decisions 
should be based on a sound, workable 
philosophy. The key idea in such a philos- 
ophy is individualism, but individualism 
in modern dress. It is necessary to recog- 
nize that in present society employees are 
not wholly independent or self-sustaining. 
The problem, stated in one way, is to pre- 
vent any condition of dependency from 
undermining the rights and sapping the 
ambition and self-esteem of the individual. 
He suggested that individual independence 
be reasserted and that companies help em- 
ployees to become more useful and pro- 
ductive, thereby increasing the satisfactions 
and reducing the frustrations they experi- 
ence. A successful program along these lines 
requires a heavy investment, not so much 


in money as in the time and talents of 


executives and managers at all levels in 
their continuing recognition and treatment 
of the problem. It may occasionally call 
for an investment in unpopularity. It is 
wise to anticipate opposition. The tide is 
flowing in the direction of collectivism. 
We want to swim against it. 

Surely, Parker declared, the goals are 
worth the investment which must be made. 
To be able to make more consistent and 
purposeful day-to-day decisions in person- 
nel matters and in related issues—to make 
better use of manpower, achieving greater 


productivity and higher quality—to help 
people become more useful and their work 
more satisfying—to reduce frustration, hos- 
tility and conflict—and to do these things 
in a manner that reasserts the worth of the 
individual (for individual independence is 
the very basis of competitive enterprise and 
the indispensable condition of freedom) 
surely these are goals to challenge the most 
dedicated efforts of business managers 
SPEAKERS from Cornell 
Graduate School of 


University 
Business, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology Graduate School of 
Industrial Administration, Northwestern 
University School of Business, University 
of Chicago School of Business, and five 
companies addressed the 24th annual Mid- 
west Conference on Industrial Relations in 
Chicago September 18. They discussed how 
people are motivated, trends in managerial 
development, recognizing potential early, 
essential personnel services, and how to 
improve communications. The all-day con- 
ference was conducted by the Industrial 
relations Association of Chicago and the 
University of Chicago School of Business on 
the Chicago campus. 


Tue TwetrraH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 
THE COLLEGE AND UNIversity PERSONNEL 
AssociaTIon at Purdue University, August 
3-6, attracted the largest attendance in the 
history of the Association, with 115 col- 
leges, universities, and related educational 
groups represented in the registration of 
over 200 delegates. Keynote speaker for the 
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conference was John F. Mee, chairman of 
the department of Management, Indiana 
University, presenting the topic, “The 
Significance and Development of a Manage- 
ment Philosophy in Employee Relations.” 
The philosophy of management was also 
the theme for the closing conference 
speaker, Robert E. Lee, training director, 
Adams Division of LeTourneau-Westing- 
house Company, who spoke on “‘Manage- 
ment Development.”’ 

Through workshops and panels, the 
conference considered and discussed train- 
ing and orientation programs; group health 
and life insurance plans; employment prob- 
lems such as recruiting and turnover; to- 
morrow's jobs with automation; handling 
employee grievances; employee recognition 
programs; and job classification and evalua- 
tion. 


New TECHNIQUES AND DEVELOPMENTS 
IN INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING AND MANAGE- 
MENT will be presented by top experts in a 
10-day course at the University of California, 
Los Angeles, from January 26 to February 
5, 1959. Requirements of the Engineering 
and Management Course will be a flexible 
mind and an interest in higher job responsi- 
bilities, rather than formal education. 


Participants will attend four classes daily, 
selected from 24 highly diversified subjects, 
including work measurement, work simpli- 
fication, automation, leadership laboratory, 
industrial human relations, statistics, and 
data processing. 

Three pioneer subjects have been 
added for the 1959 course. They are creative- 
thinking sessions to cope with the steady 
increase in inventions and the joining of 
separate sciences; case studies of actual 
business situations; and executive decision 
gaming. The latter subject, developed at 
UCLA, calls for long-range top-level plan- 
ning by competing teams, with the conse- 
quences spelled out immediately by the 
University’s new, powerful IBM 709 com- 
puter. The Game allows executives to 
telescope five years of business “‘experience’’ 
into one course day. 

The instructors will be specialists 
drawn from universities and industries 
across the country, teaching small class 
groups to allow the greatest individual 
participation. Information on registration, 
course material and living accomodations 
may be obtained from Reno R. Cole, Ea- 
gineering and Management Course, College 
of Engineering, Room 3104, University of 
California, Los Angeles 24, California. 


Appointments and Promotions 





SamugeL A. Ponp has been appointed 
to the newly created post of personnel 
director on the corporate staff of Chemetron 
Corporation, Chicago, formerly named Na- 
tional Cylinder Gas Company, it has been 
announced by Charles J. Haines, president. 
Pond will direct personnel matters for the 
company, coordinating personnel activities 
of the divisions and subsidiaries. 

For the last five and a half years Pond 
was director of industrial relations of the 
chemical divisions of Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corporation. He joined that 
company in 19§0 as assistant to a divisional 
director of industrial relations. From 1946 


to 1950 he was employed in the labor rela- 
tions department of Pan American World 
Airways, serving in the Pacific-Alaska 
division at San Francisco and in the At- 
lantic division at New York. Pond gradu- 
ated from the Sheffield Scientific School of 
Yale University in the class of 1936 and 
obtained an MBA in 1939 at the Graduate 
School of Business, Stanford University. 





EpmMunpD R. Hatsgy has been named 
director, key personnel relations, and Ralph 
W. Verney director of plant personnel 
relations, Albert F. Watters, vice president 
personnel and public relations for General 
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Foods Corporation, announced. Mr. Ver- 
ney joined GF in 1942 as personnel manager 
of the Minute Tapioca plant in Orange, 
Mass. Since then he has held a succession 
of division and corporate personnel posi- 
tions, most recently as director of labor 
relations, a function he will continue to 
handle. Mr. Halsey, formerly director of 
operations research, has been with GF 
since 1946, initially as an assistant general 
auditor. Subsequently, he became special 
assistant to the general manager of the Post 
division and, from 1950 to 1955, was mana- 
ger of GF’s Carton and Container division. 





Bric. Gen. Joun J. Wermuts (Ret.) 
of River Bend, R.D.1, Pottstown, Pa., has 
been appointed manager of employee serv- 
ices for the Brown Instruments division in 
Philadelphia of Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulater Company. He joined the Brown 
division, world’s largest producer of in- 
dustrial process instruments, in 1956 as 
assistant to the vice president in charge of 
engineering. Wermuth was commissioned a 
second lieutenant in the Marine Corps fol- 
lowing his graduation in 1936 from Cornell 


University and served in both World War 
II and the Korean war. 


Timoth P. Hawortn has been ap- 
pointed director of industrial relations for 
the American Foam Rubber Company, 
located in Burlington, New Jersey, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Alexander F. 
Pathy, president of the company. Mr. 
Haworth was formerly with The Interna- 
tional Resistance Company, Philadelphia, 
where he served as company-wide training 
director from 1951 to 1955; then as assistant 
director, industrial relations division, com- 
pany-wide; and finally as manager, indus- 
trial relations, Philadelphia plant. From 
1948 to 1951 Mr. Haworth was associate 
secretary, American Section, of the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee, Philadel- 
phia. He has taught courses for the Rutgers 
University Institute of Management and 
Labor Relations, and lectured at Drexel 
Institute of Technology, Temple University 
and Haverford College. He is currently vice 
president of the Industrial Relations Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia. He received a B.S. 
from Haverford College in 1942. 


Glancing at the New Publications 





West Coast PErRsONNEL AND INDus- 
TRIAL Revations Executives do not so far 
appear to be victims of the present business 
slow-down, according to a report published 
by the editorial staff of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Letter and the Research Division, 
California Personnel Management Associa- 
tion, Berkeley. Few company personnel 
and industrial relations programs have been 
curtailed, only a very few have been even 
slightly trimmed in budget and program. 
Company managements are not endanger- 
ing the permanent personnel and employee 
relations structure. In this respect it is get- 
ting the same consideration as the market- 
ing department, engineering and research. 
In a number of instances the companies are 
actually increasing and expanding the pro- 


grams, with greatly enlarged training pro- 
grams even after general layoffs have been 
made. This is contrary to the trend in past 
experiences with business cutbacks. But 
this year there is a general feeling that to 
be ready and adequately prepared for the 
return upswing is sound and prudent. 
General consensus among key com- 
pany executives, states the survey of 200 
personnel and industrial relations execu- 
tives, indicates that labor demands in many 
lines will be more severe this year. Strikes 
may be rampant in a few fields. The auto 
industry is gloomy. Congress is not likely 
to enact many, if any, corrective measures. 
The union lobby is a terrific force. Political 
candidates are actually frightened. With 
industry, the politicians and the public 
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thoroughly confused, the pressure for more 
and more concessions from employers is 
cinched tighter and tighter... with the 
slogan “‘It’s this year or never!’’ Demands 
will be tougher, more excessive and more 
of them. Sooner or later the showdown must 
come in a number of industries. For many 
it will come this year. 





THe Evatuation oF Supervisory De- 
VELOPMENT ProGraMs was emphasized in 
the second issue of the Supervisory Manage- 
ment Newsletter, a publication of the Ameri- 
can Management Association. The Newslet- 
ter is designed to encourage supervisory 
development programs and the effective use 
of Supervisory Management Magazine. The 
second issue points out that the need for 
developing supervisors, the largest group 
in management, is obvious; first-line super- 
visors, who have strategic responsibilities 
with operating personnel, often are least 
familiar with management principles and 
methods. Justification for a _ particular 
program, however, depends on its results. 
In these cost-conscious days, support can 
be expected only if significant results can be 
demonstrated. 

A current Newsletter survey—the re- 
sults of which will be summarized in the 
third number—is attempting to secure esti- 
mates by controllers of the range of costs 
for recruiting, orienting, and training em- 
ployees in five labor group classifications; 
clerical, machine production, maintenance, 
sales and service, and professional. These 
data will emphasize the high costs of 
avoidable separation by good employees. 
If a training program, established to meet 
this problem, results in an actual decrease 
in undesired turnover, then it can be 
credited with contributing to cost reduc- 
tion as well as to improved morale and 
productivity. In acting as a clearing house 
for these shared expenses, the Newsletters 
should become useful guides in the difficult 
but necessary process of evaluating super- 
visory development. 


GENERAL Exectric AIMs TO BE A Goop 
Corporate Citizen. To that end it pub- 
lishes monthly a Plant Community Relations 
Review. The company contends that speak- 
ing up on controversial topics is important 
to business climate improvement. Inserted 
in the 6-page June issue are examples of how 
operating departments are publicly support- 
ing constructive issues and opposing poten- 
tially harmful actions. Civic participation 
by employees pays dividends in better 
business climate, runs the headline above 
the lead article, which goes on to explain 
that good business climate is made up of 
many factors, not the least of them being 
an active and informed citizenry. 

In over one hundred plant locations, 
thousands of General Electric employees, 
the article says, encouraged by local man- 
agement, are contributing their time, 
talents, and enthusiasm to activities de- 
signed to make their communities a better 
place to live, work, and do business. By 
active participation in local government, 
PTA, Little Leagues, church and school 
fund raising, urban renewal and many 
other worthwhile pursuits, General Elec- 
tric employees are proving themselves to be 
good community neighbors. By encourag- 
ing their employees in these endeavors and 
by giving deserved recognition, General 
Electric is proving itself a good corporate 
citizen. a 


COMMUNICATION AND Human ReEta- 
TIoNs is the title of a leaflet published by 
the California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena. The paper was originally pre- 
sented at a meeting at the Industrial College 
of the Armed Forces, and later at the 12th 
annual conference of the American Society 
of Training Directors. The author, William 
Oncken, Jr., is director of management 
development, New York Central System. 
The paper was selected by the Industrial 
Relations Section of the California Institute 
of Technology for reprinting because it is 
an outstanding contribution to the sub- 
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jects of communication, human relations, 
and motivation of employees. Every mem- 
ber of management (say the publishers) 
should learn and should use the language 
of motivation developed by Mr. Oncken. 
This is not difficult because every member 
of management wants his superior to use 
this language in discussions with him. 
The style is informal. Examples and 
anecdotes illustrate the points. Oncken 
claims that in effective communication it 
is mecessary to speak in the language that 
the listener understands. He speaks of the 
language of production and efficiency, and 
the language of motivation. ““‘What my 
boss is looking at in my job is the planning, 
organization, direction, coordination, and 
control of the function I’m responsible for. 
These words are basic to his language, the 
language of production and efficiency. But 
what I am looking at in the same job is the 
opportunity, recognition, belonging, and 
security it affords me. These words are 
basic to the language of motivation."’ 





Tue Importance or Grass Roots Com- 
MUNITY RELaTions is stressed in the August 
number of the Owens-Illinois (Toledo, 
Ohio) Personnel Newsnotes. This 18-page 
publication is looseleaf, and punched for 
filing in a notebook. It contains stimulat- 
ing, helpful material. Editor T. C. Adams 
lists lost-time accidents for the past month, 
and charts other personnel statistics. There 
are summaries and reviews of interesting 
material from other publications. An edi- 
torial on executive development declares, 
‘To have the young and unafraid coming 
up in Owens-Illinois is a tremendous asset. 
Sincere help, careful guidance, and patient 


coaching will bring them along in due 
time as they strive to move upward in the 
company. The good supervisor welcomes 
the chance to help these young men progress 
toward the goals they think are important. 

THe EMgrGING ENVIRONMENT OF IN- 
DUSTRIAL Revations is described in the 
proceedings of a conference for Industrial 
Relations Executives held in June at Mac- 
kinac Island, Michigan, and sponsored by 
the Labor and Industrial Relations Center 
of Michigan State University. According 
to the introduction, the emphasis of the 
program was on basic issues, rather than 
day-to-day operating problems. With the 
hope that the conferees would be exposed to 
unfamiliar—even unorthodox—ideas, most 
of the speakers were chosen from the aca- 
demic world rather than from the ranks of 
practitioners. The Proceedings make reward- 
ing reading. 

The contents include, “‘Public Opinion 
as a Factor in Industrial Relations,’’ Joseph 
A. Loftus, New York Times; ‘‘The Legal 
Environment of Industrial Relations,’’ Syl- 
vester Petro, New York University, and 
Boaz Siegel, Wayne State University; ‘“The 
Impact of Changing Technology on Human 
Relations,’ Robert H. Guest, Yale Uni- 
versity; “The Organization Man—Fact or 
Fancy?’’ Kenneth Boulding, University of 
Michigan, David G. Moore, Michigan 
State, Dugald Black, Bendix Aviation 
Corporation; “‘The Impact of Collective 
Bargaining on the Economy," John Ken- 
neth Galbraith, Harvard University, Walter 
Adams, Michigan State; and “‘The Labor 
Market,’ Ewan Clague, Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





Your Six Point PLAN For Success is 
described in the lead article in the Septem- 
ber CrissCross, published by the Mutual 
Benefit Health and Accident Association 
and United Benefit Life Insurance Company, 


Omaha, Nebraska. The Companies have 
recently adopted a new program that calls 
for a periodic review of performance, to see 
how each individual is progressing in his 
job. It’s called the Performance Appraisal 
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and Development program. The article 
explains the plan simply, and with helpful 
illustrations. The six points referred to in 
the title are 1) A plan through which your 
supervisor can more systematically help 
you develop. 2) Benefit of your supervisor's 
evaluation of your work so you can better 
plan your self-development. 3.) Opportunity 
for your special talents and abilities to be 
recognized more easily. 4) A chance to dis- 
cuss your job interests and problems and 
your future with your supervisor periodi- 
cally. 5) A clearer understanding of what 
your job requires. 6) A brighter future, with 
all of these things working together to 
give you greater personal opportunity and 
increased job satisfaction. 

Editor Jack Dixon also ran an article 
on the double life of one of the women em- 
ployees who has just returned from ma- 
ternity leave. He points out that in mil- 
lions of homes mother must juggle the 
responsibilities of both family and career. 


Kay Allen (subject of the story) is, he says, 
typical of the many working mothers at the 


Companies. The story, complete with 
photographs, should help to cut down 
turnover. 

Worps to Live Wits Tuts Monts, is 
the heading on a new feature, which ap- 
pears on the inside cover of the 5 Pointer, 
published by the Bank Club of the First 
National Bank of Atlanta. In this series, 
the editor says, The 5 Pointer is taking a 
second look at some of the utterances and 
writings of leaders who have influenced 
thought and action in this country and 
who could well be emulated today. Nathan 
Hale is quoted to inspire courage and con- 
fidence in spite of “‘recession."’ A novel 
feature pictures hands working with various 
machines and equipment. Readers are asked 
to guess the operation involved. Machines, 
departments, and employees whose hands 
were photographed are named on another 


page. 


Risks Grow BicGcer But Rewarps 
Surink, according to an editorial on the 
back cover of a recent Hammermill Bond 
(Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa.) 
Under a drawing of fishermen struggling 
off the Grand Banks, one risky form of 
enterprise, the editorial concludes that 
Americans are still willing to take business 
risks. Thousands of new businesses are 
starting every year; while others are ex- 
panded. But as the risks continually grow 
bigger, and the rewards shrink, we face 
the danger that investment and enterprise 
will dwindle, along with the growth and 
job-making ability of our economic system. 

ENGINEERING S$ First PROFESSIONAL De- 
VELOPMENT SEMINAR for recently employed 
engineers was reported in the August Du 
Pont Engineering News. With their super- 
visors seated beside them, the young en- 
gineers, new from school, new to industry, 
heard some pretty specific suggestions for 
charting their professional careers. Dr. 
Thomas Chilton, Engineering’s Technical 
Advisor, said that performance of their 
present job was the prime basis for esti- 
mating their capability for another assign- 
ment. Fred Lang, of E.S.D. and past presi- 
dent of the Delaware Council of Engineering 
Societies, urged the new men to affiliate 
with a professional society. Soon after he 
graduates, a young engineer ought to es- 
tablish a balanced program of personal 
development, counseled Henry Meixner, 
M.D.L.’s Deputy Director. The license is 
the badge of the professional engineer, said 
Jim Hallett, Design, newly elected presi- 
dent of D.C.E.S. ‘By Engineering Depart- 
ment policy,’’ he said, ‘‘you are encouraged 
to register, and such registration is con- 
sidered by the Departthent a mark of prog- 
ress, Carrying with it recognition of having 
reached a_ professional level.’’ Because 
professional development is important also 
to the men who have been around a while, 
reprints are available from the Personnel 
Relations Section Training Group. 





HELP WANTED 


InpusTRIAL Psycnooaists (6) to $10,000-$12,000. Employer 
pays fee. Denver based. Interviewing expense paid. Send 
complete resume to Joe Erni, Selective Employment Bureau, 
1554 California St., Denver 2, Colorado. Many technical 
positions also open. 


Traininc Director. Expanding training program of pro- 
gressive, growing Philadelphia pharmaceutical manufacturer 
offers unusual opportunity for experienced industrial educator 

master’s level or above) in development and overall direction 
of training activities. Specifically, will formulate a training 
program for first three levels of supervision including experi- 
enced supervisors as well as newly appointed supervisors. 
Will administer an established college-graduate training 
program including counselling trainees and assisting in their 
final placement. Will employ such outside educational facil- 
ities and experts as necessary to strengthen internal training 
and to provide specialized training throughout the company. 
Will advise and recommend in development of training poli- 
cies. Requires executive abilities in planning, organizing and 
implementing the proper courses of action to meet the Com- 
pany’s training needs. Also requires ability to deal effectively 
with all levels of personnel including officers. Modern center- 
city offices and technical facilities. Salary commensurate with 
experience. Outstanding employee benefit program. Send 
complete resume. Reply Box s95. 


AssistANT PERSONNEL Manacer: Female, early thirties, 
single (married if career woman with no children), college 
graduate with major in Personnel Administration or Psy- 
chology, 3-5 years personnel experience including hiring and 
training. Salary open, excellent benefits, location in Atlanta, 
Georgia. Send full details on education, experience and salary 
desired to—E. R. Bailey, Allstate Insurance Co., 805 Peach- 
tree St. NE., Atlanta, Ga. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PersonneL Director or Assistant: Personable and qualified, 
1§ years experience—7 years top level position, supervising 
well-rounded personnel administration program. Multi- 
plant experience. Specialist labor-management relations and 


formal salary administration. Up-to-date college credits in 
industrial relations. Will relocate. $10,000. range. Reply 
Box 586. 


PERSONNEL: Age 37, married, one child. B.A. degree, some 
graduate work in Business Administration. More than 10 
years of diversified experience in Employment, Incentive 
Programs, Training and Labor Relations; 9 years in super- 
visory capacity. Seeking position with responsibility, chal- 
lenge and growth potential. Midwest location preferred 
$8,500.-$10,000. Reply Box 589. 


Trainino Position: Man with combination of a technical 
background and 7 years training experience in a large en- 
gineering organization. Prior 8 years engineering experience 
in 3 plants. B.S.I.E. Reg. Prof. Eng. Age 41. Married. Will 
relocate. Reply Box s90 


Empvoyeg Revations: For a major position with a Company 
interested in first class employee relations management 
I have a B.A., psychology; M.A., personnel management; 
13 
relations experience (past six years full-charge) with a large 


years’ comprehensive personnel-industrial-community 
financial firm, a single-plant heavy steel fabricator and a 
multi-plant carton company; plus imagination, a down-to- 
earth personnel viewpoint and the capacity to work easily 


with others. Age 39, salary $12-15,000. Reply Box s91. 


PersonNgL Assistant: Young lady with 12 years diversified 
personnel experience with leading national concern. BA 
Syracuse, 35, single. Alert and capable. Salary $5500.—6000 
NYC location. Reply Box 593. 


InpustRIAL Kecations Grapuate: Presently working in Em- 
ployee Relations, with emphasis on Grievances, Discipline, 
Appeals, and Counseling, desires position in Labor Relations 
or Industrial Relations. Age 27, married, military obligation 
fully complete, excellent scholastic and extracurricular 
record, prefer Northeast. Reply Box s9¢. 


Advertisements will be accepted for this section at 50¢ a line for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers. Personnel 
Journal, P.O. Box 239, Swarthmore, Pa., unless another address is given in advertisement. 
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